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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS, sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which. they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor, Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
missionfin writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. Id, 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months” - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe Tater,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


HE RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as tollows :—Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 

be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 ani. to 
1o p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 1o to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to 4. 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
ro to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, ro to 4. 


Geolo. Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10: other week-days, ro to 4: Sundays, 2 to dusk, 


Greenwich Hospital —Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 


Guildhall Library—Free, 10to8. Museum—Free, roto 4, 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 


Hampton Court Palace~—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; excepton 
Fridays 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from ro to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 till dusk; on 
Sundays, r p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s 
To to 10, 


Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I,, Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 4; admission 6d. 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
rotor. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, to to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months, 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
zo to 4. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park!—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of rs, Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 

Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk ; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays ; 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, fuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open ro to dusk, 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 4. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Sartur- 
days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2to 4. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, rr to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults, Closed on Sundays after October 27, 


Westminster Abbey.—Open for Service till 4, 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 


1 a 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY *‘'THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
Wit Ciiprep Wines. By Mary Stuart Boyd. 6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 
Tue Conguest OF ROME 
(Heimeman.) 
Tue Manor Farm. 
mans.) 

Tue HEAD OF THE HovusEHOLD. By Thomas Cobb. 
6s. (Chapman & Hall.) 

SpLenpIp Mourninc. By Cranstoun Metcalfe. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

Tue CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL. 
(Allen.) 

Tuompson’s Procress. By C.J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 6s. 
(Grant Richards.) 

Tue Last Ative. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 6s. (Grant 
Richards.) 

FLowER 0’ THE Corn. By S._R. Crockett. 6s. 
(James Clarke & Co., 13, Fleet Street, E.C.) 

Tue Unnamep. By William le Queux. 6s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

UNDER THE JRON FLAIL. 
(Cassell.) 

Tue Heart oF THE Ruby. 
(Chapman & Hal.) 

Trackep Down. By Headon Hill 6s. 

LETTERS oF AN AcrrREssS. 6s. (Arnold.) 

Dutcinga. By Syre Hussey. 6s. (Arnold.) 

Sik anp STEEL. By H. A. Hinkson. 6s. 
Windus.) 

Tue Jest or Fate. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 6s, 
(Jarrold.) 


By Matilde Serao. 6s. 


By M. E. Francis. 6s. (Long- 


3s. 6d. 


By Henry Gilbert. 6s. 


By John Oxenham. 6s. 
By Berthe Tosti. 6s. 


(Pearson.) 


(Chatto & 


Lavinia. By Rhoda Broughton. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

Bapmanstow. By E. L. Haverfield. 6s. (Allen.) 

A Lapy's Honour. By Bass Blake. ‘‘ First Novel 
Library.” 6s. (Unwin.) 


—EEEEEEEE 
VOLS. 1.—X. of 


THE SPHERE. 


NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in ae Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
8/6. 


Vols II.—X. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for Vol. X. can now be obtained, price 
2,6 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. is now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from— 


Tue SPHERE OFFICE, 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


Every Evening at 8.20, a New Romantic Play 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 


IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2. 


Box Office, ro to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


(Oy EDY THEATRE —Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM 
GREET. Under the management of Mr. FRANK 
CURZON. EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER ina New and Romantic Comedy 
in Four Acts, entitled 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE ' 
(By Booth Tarkington and E. G. Sutherland). 


Box Office now open, 1o to ro, Telephone 3724 Gerrard. 
MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


ino NDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL. 

RICHTER CONCERTS. LAST SERIES. 
(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 
Conpuctor—Dr. HANS RICHTER. 
MONDAY EVENING next, at 8.30. 

Tickets, ros. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s.; of usual Agents; 
Chappell; and Whitehead, St. James's Hall.—N. Vert, 

6 Cork Street, W. 


GUILD OF HANDICRAFT. 


AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION 
Of the Work of the Guild of Handicraft is 
NOW OPEN at a 
THE WOODBURY GALLERY 
: 37, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


The Exhibition consists of— 
DRAWINGS, SKETCHES, DESIGNS, GOLD AND: 
SILVER WORK, JEWELLERY, ° 
FURNITURE, PIANOS, PRINTED BOOKS, 
ENAMELS, &c., 


And the work of the following, among others, will be 
represented : 
Cc. R. ASHBEE, WILLIAM STRANG, 
REGINALD SAVAGE, C. R, BAKER, 
GEO. THOMPSON, MISS EDITH HARWOOD, 
MISS ANNA KINGSFORD, &c. 


NOW OPEN. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 
37, NEw Bonp Street, W. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs, GASKELL. 
Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GkorGE SmituH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLoo PLACE. 
THE TWO GREAT SHILLING NUMBERS OF 
JW eGahpeo ols lait sy, 
|. The Story of the King’s Empire. 
Il. The Coronation, superbly Illustrated. 


Those possessing copies of these Numbers 
and who may wish to have them bound 
together, can purchase a handsome 


Crimson Cloth Cover, artistically designed, 


Price 1/6, or Post Free 19. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
SPHERE OFFICE, GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 
NE 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES l., IU, III, 1¥. and V. of 
Tenpeto IsAve Lees: 

Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for Vol. V. can now be obtained, price 
26 each, 

The Index and Title Page to Vol. V.is now reaJy 

and can be obtained free of charge from 
Tue TATLER OrrFicE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 
mm 


HE TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway 
Bookstalls on the Continent, 
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Gossip of the Hour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

An American Victory—Cambridgeshire day last week provided 
plenty of sport even for those who are not particularly interested in 
racing, as in addition to the morning work of the horses there 
was a tennis match between Mr, Peter Latham and Mr. Eustace 


THE WINNER OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE—BALLANTRAE 


Belongs to Mr. Whitney, an American, who won the same race last year 
with Watershed 


Miles in Mr, C. D. Rose’s court at Suffolk House, and the paddock 
sales. One heard such fpraise of Sceptre when she won the 
St. Leger that one would have thought she would easily have 
fetched the reserve price of 24,000 guineas. However, for some 
curious reason not one of those who told the public a couple of 
months ago Over and over again that Sceptre was the greatest 
racehorse of all time seemed to think that she was worth this sum. 


Horses which have Broken ‘“ Bookies.”—Ballantrae’s Cam- 
bridgeshire dealt a historic blow to the bookmaker fraternity. 
Victor Wild was a similar terror to the pencillers. His Jubilee 
victory of 1895 drove many a “bookie” from his wonted haunts, 
and when this horse won the same race the following year under the 
welter burden of 9 st. 7 lb. a further weeding-out process took place. 
Count Schomberg, who won two Goodwood Cups and the Chester 
Cup, always carried a pile of public money, and Winkfield’s Pride’s 
sensational Cambridgeshire resulted in the closing once and for all of 
a veritable library of “books.” The big bookmaker always pays 
in time, the other merely vanishes. Search parties are out for him for 
a few days, then big sticks are laid aside and the disappointed 
punter settles down to make the best of things. 


Harrow Saved.—The Middlesex County Council is probably the 
most dogged public body on record. It wants to runa light railway 
through Harrow. The school on the hill naturally objects to have 
the rag-tag and bob-tail of London Town brought to its very,doors in 
this way, and it has opposed the scheme. The County Council has 
tried no fewer than three times, and three times the commissioners 
have refused. Will they squander the rates by trying again ? 


’ When Judges Differ.—Writers in ‘the public press have been 
puzzling over the sentences in the last three or four murder charges 
and have made remarks, These scribes seem-to expect that punish- 
ment can be meted out by rule of three, but apart from that they are 
correct. There are probably no two judges on the bench who could 
be relied on to give the same sentence. The reason is that in 
weighing culpability a judge does not cease to be a man, and no two 
men are alike—even though they be judges. 
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Concerning Bigamy.—For instance, I should not care to have to 
come up for sentence on a bigamy charge before Mr. Justice Gainsford 
Bruce, although I would face the ordeal cheerfully before 
Mr, Justice Wills. What should be remembered, though, is that 
what appeals to the public is probably the very thing that jars on 
the judge. Picturesque touches, colour, or what not are only pleasing 
to Mr. Justice Grantham. In the very process of becoming a judge 
a man is stripped of all sentiment ; it slips away from him—fact 
and law reading drive it out. A case, therefore, as viewed by a 
newspaper reporter, often gives us no indication of the material 
on which the judge has acted. 


A Quaint Old Ceremony.—At sunrise on the morning of 
November 11 the ceremony of collecting “wroth silver” on the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s Warwickshire estate will be carried out on 
Knightlow Hill, which is a short distance from Rugby and Leaming- 
ton. Wroth silver is the dues from common lands, The ceremony 
is centuries old. The agent of the estate meets the village 
assembly round a cross in a certain field and then reads out a list 
of the dues, which vary from 1d. to 2s. 6d. Nowadays they are 
usually paid by a sort of collection among the spectators who have 
come out to see the fun, The money is thrown intoa trough. When 
the ceremony is over the whole party adjourns to the nearest inn, 
where breakfast is provided at the duke’s expense. 


“Eleanor” as a Play.—It has probably dawned upon Mrs. 
Humphry Ward by this time that the ability to write a novel has not 
very much to do finally with the dramatist’s art, and she may now 
feel inclined to query the justice of her uncle’s contempt for the play- 
house, /eanor was never masculine, and on the stage it is simply 
a deluge ot words, rendered tolerable only by the ability and the 
enthusiasm of the interpreters, notably Miss Marion Terry, who under- 
takes the title-part. I do not think that the fault lies so much in Mrs- 
Ward’s inexperience as a dramatist as in the absolute non-dramatic 
qualities of her book, which is a psychological study in the guise of a 
love story with 
a melodramatic 
background. 
Miss Marion 
Terry seemed to 
me more beauti- 
ful than ever, 
and as I watched 
her from start to 
finish I was lost 
in wonder that 
she should ever 
be out of a bill, 


for hers is a 
most exquisite 
art. Miss-Eliza- 


beth Robins has 
a really powerful 
part in a melo- 
dramatic way as 
Alice Manisty. 
Miss Lilian 
Braith waite’s 
clinging style 
gave a touch of 
reality to Lucy 
Foster. The 
men were very 
poor, probably 
because _ the 
parts are not 
capable of mas- 
culine develop- 
ment. Especially 
disappointing 
was the cha- 
racter of Father 
Benecke, 


LORD FALMOUTH 


Watching the start of a race at Newmarket 
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The Eddystone in Silver.—The Prince 
of Wales as Lord High Steward of the 
borough of Plymouth, in which he has suc- 
ceeded his father, has been presented by the 
corporation with the patent of his office in 
the inside of a solid silver model of the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse. The model, which has 
been carried out by Page, Keen and Page of 
Plymouth, is designed for use as a table 
lamp, the light being supplied by electricity 
and radiating from a globe fitted in the 
lantern. The model shows the most recent 


THE EDDYSTONE IN SILVER 


A beautiful model of the famous lighthouse was recently 
presented to the Prince of Wales by the borough of 


Plymouth 


improvements made to the lighthouse, the 
chief of which is a new method of fog signal- 
ling whereby the two huge bells, each weighing 
two tons, have been replaced by a revolving 
spar with crescent-shaped fork ends carrying 
detonating cartridges of high explosive power, 
which are fired by electricity at intervals of 
five minutes. 


A Japanese Maid of Honour.—One of 
the prettiest sights in the Lord Mayor's show 
next week will be little Miss Lono Fukuyawa, 
the ten-year-old granddaughter of Marquis 
Hayashi, the Japanese Minister in London, 
who will act as one of the maids of honour 
to the Lady Mayoress. To journalists the 
event will be particularly interesting as Miss 
Fukuyawa is the daughter of the proprietor 
of the most influential newspaper in Tokio. 
The little maid, who has been living for the 
last two years in England, like her fellow 
maids of honour, will be dressed in white 
satin and lace and will wear a garland of 
pink roses. The Fukuyawas are a most 
distinguished family-in Japan, Yukichi Fuku- 
yawa, Miss Lono’s paternal grandfather, 
being the leader of the great educational 
movement which took place in Japan some 
thirty or forty years ago. 


A LITTLE JAP. 


The First of the Fenians.—Guy Fawkes 
was a Yorkshireman ; I have read his baptis- 
mal entry in the register at the church of St. 
Michael-le-Belfrey in York, where that genial 
cricketer, the Rev. E. S. Carter, has preached 
for so many years. - At Scotton in the West 
Riding there still stands the house where 
young Guy was taken after the death 
of his father when his mother married 
one Dionis Baynbridge, and from there 
the lad returned to York and had his 
schooling at St. Peter’s, now proved to 
be the oldest school in the kingdom. 
Guy’s father was a notary, registrar, 
and advocate of the Consistory Court 
of York Cathedral, a curious origin for 
such a desperado. He left his son “a 
small living, which 1 spent,” is Guy’s 
own description of his patrimony and 
probably the reason for his seeking 
fortune in the ranks of the Spanish 
Army in the Netherlands. 


Ly 


* A Double M.F.H.—During this 
winter Wentworth Woodhouse will be 
shut up, for Lord Fitzwilliam intends to 
spend it in Ireland at Coollatin Park, 
near. the famous Shillelagh. Lord 
Fitzwilliam will hunt the Coollatin 
Hounds four times a week, and he will 
also hunt the Fitzwilliam pack in the 
Wentworth district three days a week, 
but, of course, by deputy. The Went- 
worth pack was kept up by the late 
peer for over a quarter 
of a century, and Lord 
Fitzwilliam regards it 
as an heirloom which 
must be maintained at 
any cost. When the 
stress of the death duties 
has passed away Lord 
Fitzwilliam intends to 
reopen Wentworth, take «= 


up his abode _ there, 
and hunt the country 
himself, 


Many Happy Returns to— 
November 5: Lord Roden, 
1842, Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, 
1832; Lord Morton, 1844. 
November 6: Lord Rosmead, 
1866; ‘MM. Paderewski, 1860 ; 
Mr. J. P. Sousa, 1856. 
November 7: Duke 
of Montrose, 1852; 
Sir Frederick Milner, 
1849 ; Lord Henniker, 


1842. November 8: 
Lord Rothschild, 
1840; Lord Eldon, 


1845; Lord Cal- 
thorpe, 1829. Novem- 
ber 9: King Edward 
Vil., 1841; Duc de 
Chartres, 1840 ; Mr. 
Labouchere, 1831. 
November 10: Lady 
Audrey Buller ; Dike 
of Fife, 1849; Lord 
Iveagh, 1847; Lord 
Claud Hamilton, 
1889. November 11: 
King of Italy, 1869 ; 
Lord Percy St. Maur, 
1847. 
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A Journey to the Moon.—I must con- 
gratulate Mr. Slater on his ingenuity in taking 
his public to the moon—vzd the bioscope— 
at the Alhambra. I would suggest to him 
that he might invite Jules Verne to cross the 
Channel from his quiet little house in Amiens 
and give him a great reception at the 
Alhambra. A clever advertisement device 


tained at the 

Booking OMcatiy vel oeste 
uare ani aring Croas 

Road. 


This Ticket is issued sub- 
ect to the Bye Laws, Con- 
itions, Rules and Regula- 

tions of the A.T.Y. Go., La, 
as understood by every- 
'y. It is transferable, 
and (with theamountofthe 
fare) is exchangeable for a | 
tieket which ey 
tained at the Alhambra 
Booking Offices in Leicester | 
Si uare and Charing Cross 
ord. 


A RETURN TICKET TO THE MOON 


Now being issued at the box-office of the 
Alhambra 


has been invented in the shape of the tickets 
I reproduce here. They look exactly like 
those issued by railways, and the skit on 
the familiar regulations of a railway ticket at 
the back in which you are requested to pay 
your fare after receiving it is clever. Else- 
where in this issue you will see what the 
moon looks like. It is certainly different 

from anything 


one could 
imagine. If 


Luna is as 
lightsome as 
she seems at 
the Alhambra 
many a woman 
would give her 
ears to leave 
terra firma. 


A JAPANESE MAID OF HONOUR 


Miss Lono Fukuyawa, who will attend the Lady Mayoress as one of her 
maids of honour on November 10, is a granddaughter of Viscount 
Hayashi, the Japanese Minister in London 


No, 7, NOVEMBER 5, 1902] DRE PALS pR 


OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


ats conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. ‘his competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeaved in THE TaTLeR. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR: or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘* Monarch” ‘Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe TatLer by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 

Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
- stalls, or direct from _ the 

Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘ The Sphere. Publisher, Great New Street, 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” Fetter, Lane. 


- HINTS AND CONDITIONS =- 


1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons, 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner, 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification. 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “‘ The Tatler’ or ‘ The 
Sphere ” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“ Lord,” “ Lady,” “ Sir,” “ Captain,” “ Mr.,”’ 
“Mrs,” and “Miss” will not be pic- 


coupon will be printed on _the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 
appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, The sélitiontis Jon Hare (con hats) in their solutions merely to write the word, 


‘ 4e $ ” 
must accompany solutions, Devonshire. 


XVI. XVII. XVIII. XIX. XX. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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e ‘‘Good Hope” for the Cape.—The 
noble ship in which Mr. Chamberlain will 
sail to South Africa is the first-class armoured 
cruiser, Good Hope, sister to the Drake, 
Leviathan, and King Alfred. Each is 500 
ft. long, 14,100 tons displacement, and of 30,000 h.p., with a speed 
of 23 knots. The quartet make the largest and fastest cruisers in 
the world. The Good Hope cost £1,000,000, and Cape Colony 


THE SHIP WHICH IS TO CONVEY MR. CHAMBERLAIN TO SOUTH AFRICA— 
H.M.S. ‘*‘GOOD HOPE” 


pays the interest of £30,000 yearly on her capital. Mr. Chamber- 
lain will therefore visit the Cape in its own ship. The Good 
Hope is a vast improvement on even the splendid Zerrible, 
and is so heavily gunned that if all her large weapons were fired 
at once the total weight of shot discharged would be about 16,000 Ib. 
per minute, developing an energy of more than 801,000 ft. tons. 


The Smith Family,—It is a big order to write a history of the 
Smith family, but the Rev. Compton Reade, the rector of Kenchesten, 
has essayed the task in a book which Mr. Elliot Stock has just 
published. It professes to review the “ great Fabrician family, 
whether crisped as Smith, ‘smoothed into Smyth,’ or ‘smidged into 
Smijth,’” or Latinised as Faber. Thus the sister of Mr. Aubrey 
Smith, cricketer and actor, calls herself Beryl Faber (in private life 
she is Mrs. Cosmo Hamilton), and there is a great Yorkshire sept of 
that name. Mr. Reade declares that so far as the Smiths represent 
a type “without them England would have been small indeed.” 


The Effect of the Letter ‘‘y.”—Here is another curious fact 
about the letter ‘ y ” :— 

Whereas the Smiths, as a rule, have been money-makers, the Smyths have shown 
themselves chivalrous and aristocratic. While Smiths were Roundheads, the Smyths 
were Cavaliers; while Smiths were Evangelicals, Smyths were 
High Churchmen or Roman Catholics; while Smiths flourished 
as Whigs, Liberals, or Radicals, Smyths suffered for Tory or 
Jacobite principles. 

Mr. Reade maintains that the original 
form of the name was Smyth, and 
that the use of “y” is not a bit of 
snobbery. 
Mr. Reade 
manages to 
be amusing 
even-in 
a_ history of 
the Smiths. 
That is a 
feat. 


Dando 


“GUY FAWKES” 


This hippopotamus is to-day celebrating her thirtieth birthday. 
She was born in the London Zoo on November 5, 1872, and 
has remained there ever since 


A Musical Gravestone. 
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Unlicensed Bloomsbury.—At first sight 
there does not seem anything particularly 
exciting in the announcement which appeared 
in the daily papers last week that a boarding- 
housekeeper in Kingston had been fined 
for selling wines and spirits without alicense. The simple announce- 
ment, however, threw Bloomsbury into consternation. If every 
boarding-housekeeper who provides her visitors with wines and spirits 
without a license is liable to be fined Bloomsbury’s 
occupation is gone. Many of the subterfuges 
resorted to to evade the law are common to every 
boarding-house. A favourite method is to reckon 
up the amount incurred by the guest in the pur- 
chase of intoxicating drinks and to put it down in 
the bill as “sundries” or “lighting and heating.” 
Another popular ruse for defeating the excise 
authorities is to keep wine and whisky in soda-water 
bottles and to charge these as mineral waters in the 
bill. 

What is a Name.—The ways of some journalists 
where the peerage is concerned pass all understand- 
ing. The great stumbling block at present seems to 
be Mr. John Scott Montagu, the popular editor of 
the Car. Mr. Scott Montagu is, as all the world 
knows, a member of Parliament and the eldest son 
of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, but it seems quite un- 
necessary that these distinctions should be alluded 
to every time his name is mentioned in the press. 
The Secretary for War is, like the editor of the 
Car, the son of a peer and a member of Parliament, 
but the usual newspaper description of him is simply 
and sensibly “ Mr. Brodrick.” Yet for some occult 
reason the editor of the Cav invariably appears in 
print as “the Hon. John Scott Montagu, M.P.” 

A Musical Gravestone. 
There is a striking instance in Allenvale Cemetery, Aberdeen (where 
Archibald Forbes is buried), over the grave of Broomfield, the com- 
poser of the 
beautiful Sa 


hymn tune, | 
> 

AGED 27. 

ve “AGED 28. 

| 

| 


“St. Kilda,” 


which is M. O'CONNOR 


staff notation. M. HOGAN 

More curious, 

however, is ° 

the monu- E, JONES © oe AGED 28, 


ment in New- 
castle Ceme- 


carved in 
granite in 4 


tery, S te D. TUER AGED 19. 
Andrews, 
Jamaica :— 

Sacred to the J. WARREN AGED 27. 


memory of the 
undermentioned 
men of the band, 
36th Regiment, 
who died during 
the epidemic of 
yellow fever in 
the months of 
November and 
December, 1856. 


Then follows four bars (treble and bass clefs) of the ‘‘ Gloria Patri” 
in the key of B flat. 


g 
g. 
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A SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT 


In memory of the band of the 36th Regiment which was 
decimated by fever in Jamaica in 1856 


The King and Paris Clubs.—It is not generally known that 
the King is an honorary member of two smart Parisian clubs. These 
are the Union on the Boulevard de Madeleine and the Cercle de la 
Rue Royale, which occupies the Hétel Coislin on the Place de la 
Concorde, opposite the Ministry of Marine. Formerly the King was 
a permanent member of both, but when he succeeded to the throne 
he resigned and was immediately elected an honorary member. He 
has not visited either of them since, and it is probable that difficulties 
which will be easily comprehended will prevent his doing so in the 
future. Of the two the Union is, perhaps, the most famous and the 
most exclusive. Its numbers are limited ard it boasts that its 
president has never been less than a duke ora prince. It includes 
now several Russian grand dukes. The Cercle is one of the older of 
the Parisian clubs and is almost as exclusive as the Union, It is, 
perhaps, needless to add that these clubs, unlike most of the modern 
ones in Paris, have never interfered in politics, for if they had the 
King would not have remained a member. 
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When the King was Born.—The pre- 
cise moment of King Edward’s birth, on 
November 9, 1841, gave rise to a curious 
controversy at the time. It was, or was 
believed to be, the custom, when a royal 


child was born, for the officer on guard at St. James’s Palace to 
be given his majority in honour of the event. As the guard was 
changed at 10.45 that morning and the little prince was born at 


MRS. BROWN POTTER—AS SEEN BY MR. FRANK RICHARDSON 


10.48 there was a dispute as to whether the officer of the relieving 
guard or the officer of the guard relieved should receive the 
promotion, The former claimed that his men had marched in and 
that he had actually received the keys before 10.48, while the latter 
contended that the sentries had not been changed nor the keys 
delivered till after the magic moment. The dispute duly came 
before Lord Hill to be decided when he had a second to spare from 
the more momentous questions of trimmings and buttons, which 
even in those days worried the War Office. 


Week-ends Up to Date.—If one wants to be smart nowadays 
there must be no such item in one’s programme as a Saturday to 
Monday in the country or at the seaside. Since King Edward passed 
several Sundays in town just after his accession the metropolis has 
become the correct place to remain in for week-ends. This latest 
society fad proved of immense benefit to the shops, the theatres, and 
the restaurants, which insted of being deserted as of yore at the end 
of the week are now packed with rank and fashion, Under the new 
régime it looks as though Saturday will shortly become what it once 
was, namely, the great night of the week for first performances of 
new plays. Vicars and rectors of popular churches welcome the 
change as larger congregations than ever now flock every Sunday 
morning and evening to these places of worship. 


Owners of Private Railways.—There are two private railways in 
this country, owned respectively by the Duke of Westminster and 
Sir Percival Heywood. Sir Percival Heywood’s railroad runs 
through his demesne at Duffield and is a mile in length. There are 
six stations on the line, which was entirely constructed by the owner. 
It runs through a couple of tunnels and over a bridge, and is offi- 
cially certified to carry 120 passengers. The line at Eaton Hall was 
bui't for the late Duke of Westminster by Sir Percival Heywood. It 
is built on a larger scale than the Duffield line and is capable of 
carrying a considerable tonnage. The upkeep of the line costs about 
£14 per week, 


A Queer Signpost. 
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The Privileges of an Ambassador.—The 
accredited representatives of foreign Courts 
to the Court in London have certain rights 
and privileges that are denied to ordinary 
mortals, even to peers of the realm. For 
instance an ambassador after being received at Court can when 
leaving turn his back on the Sovereign. When an ambassador 
arrives at Court to pay a visit to the Sovereign he must be shown in 
through folding doors, both of which must be held open 
whilst he passes in. One door held open is deemed 
sufficient for other persons. Perhaps the greatest 
privilege held by foreign ambassadors is that of being 
permitted at any time to have an audience with the 
Sovereign. Of course, this privilege is only exercised 
on very special occasions. : 


Clock Golf.—Even the most essentially British sports 
are, it seems, being brought up to date by the Ameri- 
cans. One of the latest Yankee enterprises is clock 
golf. The game is played with ordinary clubs and a 
ball, but instead of links a circle is drawn as large 
as the field will permit. At the centre of the circle 
there is a hole, and equidistant from this hole the 
figures from one to twelve are marked just inside the 
circumference of the circle. The object of the game is 
to put the ball from all these figures into the hole in the 
centre in the fewest number of strokes. The player 
who completes the round in the fewest strokes wins the 
game. 


Quit-rents.—The seizure of boots just made by 
the Duke of Northumberland was for the recovery 
of the most ancient form of rent, known as quit-rent. 
These rents are usually held by the Crown. In the 
days of feudalism every freeholder of land had to 
furnish so many men for service to the Crown when 
called upon to do so, The number of men required 
from the freeholder varied according to the extent of 
his land, from one man to hundreds. Many land- 
holders, however, found it more convenient to pay a 
certain sum down in lieu of providing this service to 
the Crown, and this payment became known as quit- 
rent. . When feudalism disappeared every freeholder 
became liable for a fixed quit-rent. It is usually 
small, and even on the large estates does not run into 
more than a few pounds. It is absolutely the first 
charge on any property and is only payable out of a 
freehold estate. 


Guests at the Grosvenor.—The Grosvenor Club in New Bond 
Street announces a guest-night dinner for November 18. Bocchi’s 
famous orchestra will play during the meal, and afterwards there will 
be a concert and performance in the theatre, which was formerly the 
big room of the old Grosvenor Gallery. This entertainment is 
specially for ladies who are friends of members, but male guests may 
also be invited. The Grosvenor has gone through a series of crises 
lately, but it seems to have settled down again into a steady stride. 


A QUEER SIGNPOST 


At Old Swinford, Stourbridge, is the ‘‘Labour in Vain" Inn. The painted) 
sign is a black man in a tub and two women are vainly trying 


to scrub him white 
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THE HUNTING SEASON 


Masters of Famous Packs. 


>. _ - ns Scie aa _— _ 
Mr. Saunders, Devon and Somerset _ Mr. Hanbury, Cottesmore 


__Mr. Price, New Forest 5 


SS —— ee 
Mr. Dougias Pennant, Gratton 


Mr. Fernie, Fernie’s Foxhounds Mr. Barclay, Puckeridge Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale, Bicester 
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Lightning Pigeons.—Fifty miles an hour 
sustained for a period of twelve consecutive 
hours sounds like the record of a motor, but 
really it is the accomplishment of some of the 
pigeons that were on show in the National 
Racing Pigeon competition last week at the Aquarium. The bird 
nin question is a blue rock, which flew from Lerwick in the Shetland 
Islands to London, starting at four o’clock in the morning and 
sarriving at four o’clock on the same afternoon. 
ithe weather greatly increases the flying speed of these birds, but one 
«cf the most remarkable facts of their capabilities is that they 
‘successfully find their way over a distance of 600 miles in the 
space of twelve hours. 


The Showmen’s Gift. 


The clemency of ° 


THE SHOWMEN’S GIFT TO THE PRINCE OF WALES'S CHILDREN 


This tiny carriage and pair of ponies were presented by Lord George Sanger, in 


the name of the showmen of England, to the little Wales children. 
The ponies are piebald Shetlands 


Piebald Ponies for the Princes.—The showmen’s gift which has 
been made through Lord George Sanger to the children of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales remained on view at Marlborough House 
until Wednesday. It consists of a miniature dress landau made in 
Stamford town by Hayes, and is drawn by two piebald Shetland ponies 
with gold-mounted harness. 


The Fictitious Juryman. — The ordinary or common juryman, 
of course, receives nothing for serving his country in that capacity. 
A special juryman, however, is entitled to receive payment at the 
rate of £1 1s. per day for each day he serves on ajury. It is open to 
any party to a civil action to apply to have the matter tried before a 
special jury. It was some time ago discovered by the genius who is 
always on the look-out to earn money by means that deviate some- 
what from paths of honesty that in impersonating a special juror 
there lay money. The impersonator’s plan was simple in the ex- 
treme. When the names of the special jurors were being called over 
the took upon himself to answer for the first juror that did not reply 
to his name. He then went into the jury box and duly earned his 
guinea. Ofcourse he ran risks, but a man of that sort takes risks 
every day of his life. 


Youth in Parliament.—The parliamentary youth is older than he 
used to be ; Gladstone was an under secretary of state at twenty-five. 
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The King’s Wonderful Memory.—As a 
man with an exceptional memory that more 
especially exerts itself in the consideration of 
others King Edward will always be remem- 
bered. Some years ago, when as Prince of 
Wales he was travelling in Palestine he was conducted through the 
holy city by Father Stafford, one of the priests of the Franciscan 
order, who were then for a period guarding the Holy Sepulchre. 
When it came to the end of the little expedition the Prince of 
Wales turned to his 
companion and said, 
“ You must come and 
stay with me at San- 
dringham when we 
return to Eng- 
land.” Four years 
later, when the 
Prince of Wales 
had returned, 
Father: Stafford, 
settled quietly in 
his own little liv- 
ing at Wexford, 
received a com- 
mand to go fora 
week to Sandring- 
ham, and buying 
a new coat for the 
occasion he went 
to fulfil the long- 
promised visit. 


Greyly the Troubadour. 


The latest Paris fashion is grey hair. —Mcrning 
Paper. 


No more as in the days of old 

Do fiercely coruscating poets 
Expatiate on locks of gold. 

No; ask omniscient De Blowitz. 
He'll tell you Paris of to-day 
Insists that coiffures shall be grey. 


No longer is the arch brunette 
Each day the subject of a sonnet 
Which tells of ringlets black as jet 
Peeping beneath a flowered bonnet. 
‘The poet who would wear the bay 
Writes lines to tresses that are grey. 


No longer does the poet who 

Would catch the ear of gay Lutetia 
Acclaim the flaming tints that do, 

Or do not quite, suggest Venetia. 
His muse inclines another way— 
He only celebrates the grey. 
Bloomsbury 


for M.P.’s. — Mr. 
Todman in Lzder- 
ty Hall told his 
nieces that there were 
no flowers now in 
Bloomsbury. ate 
mostly bury and little 
bloom,” said the old 
man shakily, Simi- 


In days gone by respect alone 
Was all that grizzled hair could hope for : 
Folks did not know, or dared not own, 
What great improvement there was scope for. 
More than respect do people pay, 
For love now waits on locks of grey. 


Ye plungers on the Beauty Race, 

Wake up—the betting’s now beginning! 
Brunette and Blonde may get a “ place,” 
larly I fancy Blooms- Yet neither stands a chance of winning. 
bury has fallen off as You'd back the better horse, you say, 

a spot for M.P’s.. I Then you must back the mare that’s grey! 
have been going over Mostyn T, PIGort. 


the House of Com- 

mons list for 1734 (as reprinted by Mr. Elliot Stock) and find that 
Bloomsbury Square then housed the members for Evesham and 
Cambridge University ; Red Lion Square had the members for 
Denbigh, Newton, and Boroughbridge ; Red Lion Street sheltered 
the members for Bramber, Pontefract, and Romney ; Russell Street 
was proud of the members for Southampton and Wallingford. 


Schools for Mayors.—There are two qualities which the 
generality of people seem to think only come by instinct—speech- 
making and the art of (local) government. Estimable gentlemen 


are suddenly pitchforked every November from private life on to 
pedestals. 


Suddenly called upon to be orator-in-chief to the 


Lord John Russell entered Parliament at seventeen, and Pitt was 
prime minister at twenty-four. In the present House of Commons 
there are few men under forty who can be said to have achieved 
considerable distinction in public life. Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Percy, 
Mr. Victor Cavendish, and Mr. Winston Churchill are all well under 
forty and are among the best known of the young men in Parliament. 
Of the four mentioned Mr. Winston Churchill is a long way the 
youngest, being only twenty-seven. Mr. Richard Rigg, the member 
for the Appleby division of Westmoreland, possesses the distinction of 
being the youngest member in the House, being just twenty-five 
years of age. He entered Parliament two years ago, when he 
captured his seat from the Conservatives by a considerab'e Liberal 
majority. Lord Hastings, who was elected in 1623 at the age of 
sixteen, was the youngest member ever returned to Parliament. 


THE KEY USED BY GUY FAWKES TO GAIN ACCESS TO THE VAULTS OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT’ 


It is now in the library of the House of Commons 
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Ellis & Hayward 


municipality and exercise a limited kingship they frequently fail. 
Surely something should be done for these poor gentlemen. One 
little week’s training would work wonders did only someone start 
the college. A mayor wants a very special manner, and realising 
that he has not got it some mayors often lose their heads and the 
manners that they have got. The versatility alone that is needed 
is appalling. What man could successfully be the leader of every 
movement in a progressive town for a single year without failures ? 
A week’s tuition would at least inform “his worship” of the many 
pitfalls there are to be avoided, and it is often urgently needed both 
for the mayor’s sake and that of the municipality too. The way in 
which year after year so many good citizens sacrifice their leisure 
their peace of mind, and their money to public duty is one of the 
glories of our municipal life. 
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The Atlantic Ferry. — When Samuel 
Cunard, George Burns, and David Mclvor 
in 1840 established a fortnightly service of 
steamers between Liverpool and Boston they 
had probably little idea that they were 
laying the foundations of a fleet which was destined to become 
one of the most important lines of commercial vessels in the 
world, Lord Inverclyde, the chairman of the Cunard company, has 
lately come into particular prominence in connection with the subsidy 
of £150,000 a year which the Government has agreed to pay the 
Cunard company to keep it from the clutches of American trust- 
mongers. But long before the Morgan Trust was heard of Lord 
Inverclyde had determined to keep the famous Cunard line in the 
very first rank, and itis largely owing to his efforts that the Cunarders 
occupy the place they do in Britain’s commercial navy. Each of 
the ships that are to be built with the Government loan will 
be about 730 ft. long and will be capable of carrying over 2,000 
passengers. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CUNARD COMPANY—LORD_ INVERCLYDE 


A GREAT CUNARDER. 
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A Curious Election Custom.—Persons 
aspiring to become bailiff at Alnwick in 
Northumberland have to go through a 
curious and ,somewhat unpleasant ordeal. 
Before the election the various candidates 
tide up in a body to a horse pond, and there dismounting from 
their steeds plunge into the water and struggle as best they may to 
the other side. The music of a brass band cheers them during 
their struggles in the dirty water. This ancient custom dates from 
the reign of King John, who once paid a visit to the town in 1210 
and found no fitting welcome prepared for him. The blame of this 
state of unpreparedness was fastened on the luckless bailiffs, who 
were promptly thrown into the horse pond by royal command. 


Easier to Catch.—‘‘ Why is it,” asked the athletic young man, 
“that a girl can never catch a ball like a man?” “ Because,” 
replied the girl with the violet eyes, ‘‘a man is so much larger and 
easier to catch.” 


Elliott & Fry 
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A Regimental Pet.—A most appropriate 
gift has recently been presented to the Irish 
Guards by the Irish Wolfhound Club in 
the shape of the finest wolfhound on exhi- 
bition at the Kennel Club Show. The 
animal selected was Mr. A. J. Gerard’s Rajah of Kidmal, which 
was formally presented to the regiment. Some years ago there 
seemed every prospect of this fine breed of dog becoming extinct, 


A PUNISHMENT FOR SCANDALMONGERS 


An ancient ducking stool which was used to punish scandalmongers and dishonest tradesmen 


by ducking them in the village pond 


but this danger has been obviated by careful breeding experiments 
conducted by Captain Graham, who was one of the judges at the 
selection of the regimental pet. 


The Stool for Scandal.—The times are now gone when scandal- 
mongers were punished by the ordeal of a ducking in the nearest 
river or  horse- 
pond, but the ne 
curious ducking i : 
stools by means of 
which the punish- 
ment was ad- 
ministered are still 
preserved in some 
parts of the coun- 
try. The stool 
which may still 
be seen at Leo- 
minster was the last used in England, 
its victim being one Jenny Pipes, a 
notorious gossip and scandalmonger 
who was unceremoniously treated to 
a triple ducking in 1809. Sad’ to 
relate the gossips thus punished were 
mostly women, although tradesmen dis- 
covered in dishonest practices also 
‘shared.in this compulsory bath. 


Nothing New under the Sun.— 
‘Captain Percy Scott was not the first by 
many decades to suggest the use of nava: guns 
in land warfare, nor was England the only 
‘country to employ them. When the allies 
captured Sebastopol half a century ago they 
found the bulk of the best-served guns in the 
Muscovite batteries were ship’s guns taken from 
‘the fleet which the Russians had sunk in the 
‘harbour. Nor was the South African campaign 
the first in which the adventurous female found her 
way to the front or the fascinating one interfered 
‘with administration at headquarters. One of 
the former, however, who was chaffed by Sir 
Edmund Lyons for being de ¢vop in the Crimea, 
was rather prompt and effective in justifying her 
intrusion, The old women, she said, had been 
so long trying to get into Sebastopol that every- 
body thought it was time to see what the young 
ones could do. History has such a bad habit of 
repeating itself, although the gallantry of Cap- 
tain Percy Scott and his Zerrzb/e men is an 
episode of which a repetition in case of need is 
much to be hoped for. ; 


The Pet of the Regiment. 
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A Health Scare.—After the King’s illness 
last June wonderful discoveries were made 
by imaginative writers to account for the 
prevaience of appendicitis. Germs of the 
complaint were found to lurk in all sorts 
of unsuspected places—in teapots, hansom cabs, and cigarettes. It 
was even seriously suggested in a medical journal that the use of 
glass in place of the oid drinking vessels was responsible for 
numerous cases of appendicitis. The appendicitis 
scare has now abated, but the suggestion that danger 
lies in the common or garden water bottle was 
evidently too good a one to be lost, and the Zancet 
the other day gave us an autumnal scare by pointing 
out that even pure distilled water if allowed to remain 
in a closed glass bottle “develops an alkaline 
reaction” and assimilates small particles of glass 
which are highly injurious to the drinker. The 
moral evidently is, Don’t cork your water bottle. 


An American Invasion.—An old salt of my 
acquaintance tells a tale which is not quite compli- 
mentary to the British Admiralty, Not long ago, he 
says, a nautical friend took a run round the New 
Zealand coast on an American steamer. Of course, 
he carried his chart with him and consulted it fre- 
quently. One day he was at fault, so he asked the 
captain’s opinion on the apparent discrepancy. The 
Yankee handled the chart gingerly, and with a per- 
ceptible drawl observed, “ British, | guess?” ‘“ The 
latest,” replied the passenger. ‘Ah yes, I thought 
so,” quoth the skipper evasively. ‘‘ That, sir, is a doc-u-ment of which 
the late Captain Cook would have had the highest possible opinion.” 


Dodson 


A Chapter of Genesis.—Have you ever heard how champagne 
came to be called “* The Boy ”? The term was really of royal origin, 
and was first used at a picnic party years ago when the King was 
Prince of Wales. A youth had been told off specially to look after 
the champagne, and presently, as the calls of “ boy” began to grow 
monotonous, the Prince happened to notice that a very little lady, 
fresh from school, did not seem to be thoroughly enjoying herself, 
so he asked her if she would like some wine. She blushed, and not 


. knowing or not remembering the name of the favourite, replied that 


she would like a little of ‘the boy.” The company at once took it 
up, evcrybody wanted “the boy,” and thus a new word was added 
to the recognised slang of society. 


Ball 


THE PET OF THE IRISH GUARDS 


This fine wolfhound, Rajah of Kidmal, was presented to the Irish Guards by the Irish 


Wolfhound Club 
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TAR APACER: 


THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


A Run to Ilkley.—The Yorkshire Auto- 
mobile Club recently turned out for a drive 
together, although the roads at this time of 
the year are not, of course, very inviting. 
The meet was at the pretty village of Burley- 
in-Wharfedale, and among the arrivals there 
-were to be noted Mr. Kirk and Mr. Bolton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, the two Mr. Dougills 
and Mr. Walsh, Mr. Martin and Mr. Milner, 
Mr. and Miss Armitage, Mr. Mortimer, Mr. 
and Miss Burrows, Mr. Brookes, Mr. Hey, 
and Mr. Lanchester. 


The Life of Tyres.—The tyre trials are at 
length concluded so far as the actual running 
goes, though the judges have still to consider 
some points before making their final awards. 
It was intended at first that the competitors 
should drive 3,000 miles, but the state of the 
outer covers warranted another 1,000 miles 
being added: to the distance. This in itself 
shows the improvement which has been made 
during the year in manufacture. On this 
account the cost of running is probably less 
than it used to be although the price of tyres 
is so much higher. Three sets of tyres— 
Dunlops—completed the 4,000 miles within 
the specified time and three others made up 
the distance afterwards. The marks lost 
were as follows: Dunlops, 96, 87, 152, 322, 
respectively ; Talbot, 698; Collier, 45. The 
experimental tyre of Mr. Midgley went ex- 
ceedingly well till near the end, but could not 
finish. It is fair to say that the failure to 
complete in time arose in some cases from 
causes unconnected with the tyres themselves. 
In contrast with these pneumatics a case may 
be mentioned where a set of solids carried a 
public-service motor vehicle nearly 9,500 miles 
and then only one had to be replaced, the 
remainder being still of use. 


Sandown. — A 
noticeable feature of 
the brilliant gather- 
ing for the second 
day of the three 
days meeting was 
the number of auto- 
mobiles on the 
ground. There must 
have been more 
\han a dozen, and 
there were no car- 
riages more luxuri- 
ously fitted or more 
smartly turned out 
than they. — Pro- 
minent among. the 
motorists was Sir 
Edgar Vincent, who 
had driven. *from 
Esher Place. 


Stopping Power. — Experiments by an 
English engineer, Mr. Wright, prove that if the 
distance is measured in which a_ horse-drawn 
vehicle can be pulled up when moving at six 
miles an hour, and an automobile is required 
to stop within the same distance, the latter 
can afford to travel at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour. 


Coming Events.—The Stelvio, which is 
the highest pass in Europe, is to be the scene 
next August of a great motor carnival. The 
competition will include a tourist section as 


well as speed and hill-climbing trials. There 
are to be motor-boat trials on Lake Como, 
too. The big race, however, of the coming 
year will be Paris-Madrid, at least if the 
authorities prove propitious. The Pyrenees 
roads are unsuitable for racing, so that the 
real course will be only from Paris to Biarritz. 
After this it is not easy to see what remains 
for the motor toconquer. Perhaps something 
might be found in India; there are splendid 
roads and there are hills, and a British pos- 
session might satisfy the Gordon-Bennett 


LORD LOUTH ON HIS MOTOR TRICYCLE 


rules. The only difficulty is that there is no 
petrol. Speaking of Madrid there is now a 
service of motor omnibuses to Miraflore, fifty 
kilometres off. The ’buses go by steam and 
seat fifteen persons each. 


Foreign Clubs.—Mr. W. K. Thorn has, 
much to the regret of all concerned, been 
compelled to relinquish the presidency of the 
Auto Club, Béarnais. The Normandy Club 
has arranged a united policy for its members 
so that insurance is included among the ad- 
vantages of membership. A motor club is 
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about to be formed for the Cannes neighbour- 
hood ; it ought not to lack adherents this 
winter. The Belgian A. C. is arranging an 
excursion to Algiers for next January. The 
start will be made from Brussels, and the way 
taken will be by Namur, Dinant, Rheims, 
Paris, Dijon and Lyons to Marseilles. So far 
eighteen are going. 


A Limit Necessary.—Motor cycles go at 
such a speed nowadays that it is thought 
impossible to again hold the open meeting 
organised by the Awto-Vélo, At a recent 
race an enormous tricycle appeared consisting 
almost entirely of two huge cylinders which 
drove the wheels direct, the axle being, in fact, 
the crank-shaft of the engine. Our contem- 
porary has therefore decided to havea race 
called the Critérium de Quart de Litre, in 
which the cylinder capacity is not to exceed 
that amount. It is an excellent idea because 
any maker can build a colossal motor, but 
what the public wants to know is which is the 
best motor of a reasonable size. 


Railway Motors.—Several of the railways 
with a large suburban traffic have already felt 
the competition of electric trams very severely, 
and in one or two cases have allowed them- 
selves to be quietly run off the road as it were. 
The North-Eastern, however, with its usual 
enterprise does not intend to submit to curtail- 
ment so resignedly. The directors pro- 
pose to institute light trains starting at 
short intervals on the local services, and 
for their propulsion intend to employ the 
ordinary petrol motor-car engine. They 
have, in fact, actually ordered some large 
four-cylindered motors giving nearly 100 
h.p. Another motor concern is just now 
making a 75 h.p. three-cylinder shunting 
locomotive which will be used to handle 
the ordi- 
nary main- 
line roll.ng 
stock _ be- 
tween the 
main line 
at Deptford 
and the 
City of Lon- 
don Cor- 
poration 
meat mar- 


kets. The 
work will 
chiefly con- 
sist of haul- 
ing cattle 
trucks, and 
the loads 


amount to 

fifty tons on 

: a_ gradient 

of one in forty. When the railway companies 

themselves begin to use petroleum spirit 

perhaps they will not insist upon conditions 

which at present render its conveyance by 
train almost impossible. 


Lafayette 


The Automobile Club.—At the recent 
committee meeting the Automobile Club 
elected over 130 new members, bringing the 
total memtership of the club to upwards of 
2,009. The Automobile Club is now able to 
wield a great and increasing influence in all 
motor matters. 
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The First Peerage.—The first annual! 
peerage was published in 1734, and a fac- 
simile of it has just been issued by Mr. Elliot 
Stock, edited by Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies, the 


An Unbroken Record.—Another attempt 
was made recently, by Miss Lucy Cameron 
of Glen Mallie, to break the ladies’ climbing 
record for Ben Nevis. The journey was ac- 


A Fair Mountaineer, 


complished in 2 hr. 3 min., which was 14 min. doughty “xX” who has theories as to the 
better than her previous attempt, but still 3} min. above the record “right to bear arms.” It was a tiny waistcoat thing of seventy-seven 
time. The climb is a stiff one, the distance being over seven miles . pages, 3 7-8 in. high and 1 7-8 in. wide. You cannot carry Dedbrett 
and the gradients averaging one in three, and although Miss in your waistcoat pocket nowadays; for it runs into 1,960 pages. 


Quality Street in 1'734.—By far the most fashion- 
able neighbourhoods in 1734 were St. James’s Square 
and Albemarle Street, which share between them 
twenty-four peers :— 


St. JAMES’s SQUARE ALBEMARLE STREET 
Dukes— Duke of Rutland 
Beaufort Earls— 
Chandos Cardigan 
Kent Grantham 
Norfolk Orkney 
Salisbury 
Earls— Waudegrave 
Ashburnham Westmorland 
Bristol ‘ 
Viscounts— 
Clarendon 
a St. John 
Lincoln 
Poulett 
Portmore 
Strafford Barons— 
Tankerville Guilford 
Hunsdon 
Baron Bathurst Montjoy 


Quality Street came much further east than now. 
Thus the Dukes of Ancaster and. Newcastle, andi 
Barons Malton, Hardwick, King, and Talbot lived in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The Duke of Atholl lived in 
Panton Street and the Duke of Brandon in Suffolk 
Street. The Earl of Warwick was in Gerard Street,. 
the Duke of Cleveland andthe Earl of Carlisle in 
Soho Square, Baron Conway in Golden Square, 
Baron Gower in Lisle Street (at the back of the 
Empire), the Earls of Leicester and of Warrington in 
Leicester Square, and the Duke of Somerset at 
Charing Cross, while Lord Abingdon had his abode 
in Dirty Lane ! 


Gordon Craig as a Designer.—Mr. Gordon Craig 
has broken out in a new direction as a designer, for 
he has produced the covers of two pieces of music 
by Mr. Martin Shaw, who was responsible for the 
musical part of Mr. Craig’s ingenious ventures—the 
Purcell and the Handel revivals. Both pieces of 
music are printed in Leipsic, and are a credit to the 


A TALENTED FAMILY 


This photograph shows Tod Sloan, the well-known jockey, and his brothers and sister. The 
names, reading from left to right, are: Tod, Fremont, Blanche, and Cash Sloan. Miss 
Blanche Sloan is now appearing at the Oxford Music Hall 


Cameron is confident that she can break the existing record she enterprise of the 
does not contemplate entering for the gold medal again owing to the publisher, Mr. Al- 
danger of the journey. Her recent performance was an exceed- fred Lengnick of 
ingly creditable one, and the journey seems to have left no ill effects Berners Street. 

upon the persevering climber. CeO tewaxi 20, OW 


There?”—An _ ex- 
periment has been 
tried in Chicago 
which if successful 
will add immensely 
to the gaiety of 
telephone-users. By 
a contrivance, which 
is said to be per- 
fectly simple, the 
clumsy system of the 


A Talented Family.—Each member of the Sloan family has 
made a mark in the profession to which they have attached them- 
selves. The eldest, Cash, is an accomplished jockey, at the present 
time riding in Russia for M. Jean de Reszke, the famous tenor. The 
second, Fremont, is one of the leading racehorse trainers in the 
United States. Blanche, whose baptismal name, by the way, was 
Mollie, has since 1888 startled audiences in all parts of America 
with a performance on the aerial rings, the daring of which is 
really calculated to take one’s breath away. She is now making her 
first appearance in London at the Oxford Music Hall, the variety 
theatre at which so many sensational novelties are first introduced : 
to a British audience by astute Mr. Albert Gilmer. The last of the exchange. “is done 


quartet is Tod, with whose exploits we are all pretty familiar. away: with and one 
is enabled to ring 


An Aerial Performer.—The father of this interesting family was up direct the person 
half Scot, half Irishman, while the maternal parent was American he wishes to speak 
bred. Miss Blanche Sloan was born in Clorinda, Iowa. She is to. The middle- 
very clever with her needle and makes all her own stage costumes. man is never 
She is an absolute stranger to fear, as those who witness her per- popular, and that 
formance can well believe, and is a staunch teetotaller. She records there is a chance 
with pride the fact that she has never fainted in her life, and con- of his being 
fesses to an enthusiastic love for a game of pool. She has never had eliminated from AN ADVENTUROUS CLIMBER 
an accident during her performance, and always sees herself that the the telephone is yicg [dey Camerphi who falledievienrestminutee/and 
appliances are in proper working order. the best of news. half to break the ladies’ climbing record for Ben Nevis 
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Commodore Prince Louis of Battenberg. 
—Owing to the regretted death of Rear- 
Admiral Burges Watson, who was to have 
commanded the X Fleet in the late naval 
manceuvres in the Mediterranean, Prince 
Louis of Battenberg became a commodore of 
the second class and carried out the work 
which the deceased officer should have done. 
The commodore flew his broad pennant in 
the battleship Jmflacable, which he com- 
mands, and acquitted himself remarkably 
well, notably in evading a blockade of his 
fleet by two opposing fleets. Prince Louis of 
Battenberg has added to his already high 
reputation as a naval officer, and although it 
happened that in the darkness his ship was 
torpedoed by one of his own destroyers as he 
was evading the blockade still these are in- 
separable from the conduct of naval man- 
ceuvres even in time of peace. If the torpedo 
had struck home as well when the real war 
game was being played as it did during these 
operations in time of peace our navy would 
have been the weaker by one of its finest 
battleships. His Serene Highness became 
captain on December 31, 1891. He is one of 
his Majesty’s two personal naval aides-de- 
camp, his senior being Rear-Admiral the Prince 
of Wales. 


The Commonwealth Commandant.— 
Major-General Sir E. T. H. Hutton, com- 
manding the forces in the Commonwealth of 
Australia, is realising the highest expectations 
regarding him. He understands thoroughly 
not only the military needs and possibilities 
of the colonies but also the colonials them- 
selves, and knows how to go the right way 
about his peculiar business of perfecting the 
Commonwealth defences. It is less than a 
year since he was appointed, but he has 
already done some excellent work and is now 
busily employed in organising a scheme for 
rifle clubs which, while not unduly enforcing 
the military element, will enable the members 
to take their part in any defensive or other 
operations which may arise. Rifle clubs are 
not new in the colonies, but General Hutton’s 
object is to establish them on a firm basis 
and enable them to show better results than 
in the past. Heis a strong man and natu- 
rally meets with opposition to his military 
plans. He had obstacles. to overcome in 
Canada, and some of the same description 
have to be grappled with in Australia, Apart 
from his extensive military service, especially 
in South Africa during the recent war and in 
1879 and 1881, General Hutton has been for 
many years an exceedingly busy man. He 
has interested himself particularly in colonial 
affairs and has the great advantage of sound 
practical knowledge to guide and support 
him. 


The King in the City.—It is too late to 
do more than refer to two of the principal 
features of the King’s procession from Buck- 
ingham Palace to the Guildhall. One is the 
treatment of the crew of the Ze7rzb/e and the 
other is the question of the volunteers and 
the public. Private enterprise did what should 
have been done by the Admiralty if ‘the best 
interests of the navy had been considered— 
brought the company of the famous cruiser to 
London. The result was that the men were 
mere outsiders and were not seen by the 
vast majority of spectators. The most illus- 
trious of the Terrible's people, by the way — 
Captain Percy Scott—is to be the guest of the 
Authors’ Club at the club dinner on Novem- 
ber 24. As to the volunteers they were a 
marvellous medley in the Mall after the King 


Oo 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


had returned to the Palace. I never heard 
such scathing comments on troops’ appearance 
as were made—even the impassive policeman 
was moved to observation. ‘ They’re only 
volunteers,” said one toa comrade. ‘“ That’s 
all,” was the answer. The unspeakable 
uniforms and head-dress had much to do with 
the bad impression made. The fault is not 
the officers’ nor the men’s—they do their best 
in spite of merciless cold‘shouldering by the 


Ball 


A SERGEANT-MAJOR OF THE HIGHLAND 
LIGHT INFANTRY 


One of the only two regiments which still retain 
the shako as a head-dress 


authorities. There is little doubt that if more 
encouragement is not given to the force the 
country will have to bewail the loss of its 
citizen army. 


Concerning Nelson.—There are still in- 
telligent English people who do not know 
one end of a ship from the other until she 
starts. There are others to whom Nelson, 
Trafalgar, and the Victory are nothing more 
than names. On Trafalgar Day I was speak- 
ing of the Victory to a lady of extensive 
travel and naturally asked if she had seen 
the venerable relic. She was, as she frankly 
admitted, unaware of the flagship’s existence. 
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To another English traveller who had visited 
Portsmouth I put the same question on a 
different occasion. She was much more 
cautious in her reply. ‘ No,” she said, “I 
didn’t go on board—indeed, I didn’t see the 
boat. I suppose it had gone on a cruise.” 
These are hard little facts which may be 
commended to the Navy League. Even 
stranger is another true tale of a Yarmouth 
man who recently volunteered his services as 
guide to the Nelson column in that town. As 
to the nature of the structure he was certain 
because it was there and to be seen. Further, 
he knew that it was put up in memory of 
Nelson, but concerning the hero he added, 
“Who Nelson was I don’t know, but they 
say he’d something to do with shippin’.” 


The Naval Promotions.—Consequent on 
the retirement of Admiral of the Fleet the 
Earl of Clanwilliam, Admiral Sir James E. 
Erskine receives the highest rank attainable 
by a naval officer ; Vice-Admiral Sir F. G. D. 
Bedford becomes a full admiral; Lord Charles 
Beresford is advanced from rear to vice 
admiral, and Captain the Hon. Hedworth 
Lambton is promoted rear-admiral. It would 
be impossible for an officer to leave the service 
with a finer professional and personal reputa- 
tion than the Earl of Clanwilliam’s, whose 
name alone is reminiscent of all that is best 
in the modern navy, on the active list of which 
he has been for more than fifty-seven years. 
Half a century’s service stands to the credit, 
of the new admiral of the fleet, while Admiral 
Bedford’s work in the Pacific, Lord Charles 
Beresford’s achievements in the Mediterranean, 
and the performances of Admiral Lambton in 
South Africa are fresh in the public recollec- 
tion. The last-named officer has commanded 
the royal yacht since April 1, 1901, and has 
been a commodore of the second class. Ex- 
ceptional interest is being taken in his promo- 
tion, and there is much anxiety to know what 
he will do—whether he will follow a fairly 
recent precedent and retain the command of 
the l7ctor7a and Alvert or relinquish it. He 
is a favourite of the King,-and there are 
many reasons for supposing that he will not 
abandon his very enviable post. 


The King’s First Naval A.D.C.—Another 
officer who has received well-deserved ad- 
vancement is Admiral Sir Edward H. Seymour, 
who has been appointed his Majesty’s first 
and principal naval aide-de-camp—another 
tribute to the hard and stirring work he did 
in connection with the gallant brigade from 
the Centurion, his flagship on the China 
station, and the Boxer rising. He succeeds 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir J. E. Erskine, whose 
appointment dates from April, 1901. Admiral 
Seymour, like Admiral Lambton, took part in 
the King’s procession to and from the City on 
Saturday week. 


The Shako.—A head-dress which was 
long ago discarded for general use by British 
troops is still retained by two of our regiments 
—the Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) and the 
Highland Light Infantry. It is a striking 
part of the uniform and enables the wearers 
to be as readily distinguished as any soldiers 
in the army, and much more readily than 
many of them. A prominent wearer of the 
head-dress is the Duke of Connaught as 
colonel-in-chief of the Highland Light 
Infantry, while its appearance has become 
familiar to many Londoners from its use by 
Major A. G. Balfour of the Highland Light 
Infantry, a member of the headquarters 
staff of the home district. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


t is a curious fact that London seems likely to be tubeless, in great 
part, for another year simply because two groups of American 
financiirs have opposite views. As far as a mere layman may 
pronounce on the dark and devious ways of men of money it would 
seem that the tubes necessary to complete the honeycombing of our 
busy hive were to be constructed in unequal parts by the ‘‘ Morgan 
group” and the Electric Tramways group; that Mr. Yerkes there- 
upon acquired a controlling interest in the tramway group and 
quarrelled with the Morgans, and that, consequently, everything has 


to begin over again. 


f in the statement of this difficulty I have been entirely wrong I 

must apologise, but I do not pretend to understand the ways of 
To mea millionaire has never seemed different from 
other men. Years ago, before he was a power, I crossed the 
Atlantic on the same ship as Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. I was told 
that this was Morgan, the millionaire. He seemed just like any other 
American business man, only rather more so. If I had only known 
that I stood in the presence of the future ruler of the waves I might 
have made his acquaintance, and possibly lost quite a considerable 
At least, I think he relaxed his powerful 


financiers. 


amount (for me) at poker. 
mind with poker. 


ut this is a digression. What strikes me as rather absurd is 
that the necessary communications of our metropolis should be 
given over to the plots and counterplots of American men of money, 
and that these persons should be allowed to hang the scheme up 
for a year because they quarrel among themselves. 
objection to allowing men of any nationality to build a tube if they 
build it properly, under sufficient guarantees. 
are used to moving big masses of capital and pushing through great 
undertakings more than our own capitalists because the United States 
are still rather new in parts and there is room for large plans to go 
through without tripping on infinite private interests ; also money 
can do many things in America that it cannot here. There is a 
gentleman now being tried for poisoning by post who has been by 
way of being tried for a number of years, and may keep up the game 
In obsolete, slow-going England we should have 
done something decisive with that man quite a considerable time 


There is no 


American financiers 


for years more. 


ago. 
his is not another digression, for it brings me to my main assertion ; 
which is, that the trusts and big financiers carry their antidote 
They can only expect to be allowed to work their 
enterprises in case they are quicker and more efficient than others. 
The people of London must be carried about quickly and cheaply, 
and if a Yerkes or a Morgan will do this in the hope of profit there 
will be no great opposition upon patriotic grounds, for after all the 
new tubes will be on, or rather under, British ground and subject 
to British laws, and if the promoting financiers try to make exorbitant 
demands they will merely cut their own throats 


with them. 


ut if the communications of London are to be a battleground for 
rival financiers, native or foreign, the grievance will be intoler- 

able ; and if the possessors or managers of enormous wealth use 
their power to the discomfort of the public the public will come to 
use its power, which is much greater. Money is not the only or the 
chief strength in the world, even now. The Jews in the middle 
ages were the only capitalists in western Europe, but were they 
the rulers of the nation? They were at the mercy of any baron 
with a pair of pincers unless they could bribe the king to behead the 
baron, And the modern great fipancier is weaker than the mediaeval 
Jew, for the latter had at least his own race to stand by him and a 
fortified ghetto to break the first rush of a looting mob, But the one 
rich man is lonely ; he cannot count on another rich man to support 
him, if it pays better to abandon him, and his own family thinks of 


the possible inheritance. 
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he millionaires see this, being shrewd men; they generally 

abstain from pushing matters too far, and they are taking to be 
They go on making money 
and combining great undertakings, for that is the chief trade, and often 
the only pleasure, that they understand ; but they are beginning to 
realise that they cannot spend what they make as they choose. If 
the heir of a transatlantic magnate attempts to be extravagant up to 
about half his income he is scarified in countless newspapers as a 
monstrous and degenerate fool. 


benefactors of towns and universities. 


s for the millionaire himself, if he had had any wild dreams of 
extravagance and splendour he would never have been a 
millionaire, or at least would have begun spending early, before he 
had accumulated so vast a fortune. The spendthrifts of history have 
been men who sprang unexpectedly, by inheritance or revolution, 
into absolute rule and unbounded wealth ; and many of them had a 
taint of madness in them. But a modern capitalist is like a 
vacillating Czar. The autocrat’s willis law over half Europe and half 
Asia ; but suppose that he does not know what his willis? The 
capitalist can buy the oldest wines and the fastest automobiles 
(horses are old-fashioned). But he has probably ruined his digestion 
with pies and iced water in the days of his frugal youth, vibration 
jars him, and he has never succeeded in caring much for his wife, 
and has no excess of passion to devote to anyone else. 


here was a time when men had the right, recognised by custom 
if not by law, of private war, and of forming private armies. 
The nobleman who had not a band of retainers might be robbed and 
murdered by a neighbour. But by intermarriage, purchase, con- 
fiscation, and intrigue the great estates became concentrated in the 
hands of a few big families, which were the early equivalents of our 
trusts. What they monopolised was military, not monetary, power. 
Warwick, the Kingmaker, was the Pierpont Morgan of his time; 
and the Wars of the Roses were really fights between groups of 
great men for land, retainers, local supremacy, anything that could 
be turned into wealth or power. Private persons were mere atoms 
in the strife, and one king was a puppet, while his rival was a party 
leader, and at first not the most powerful in his party. 


ut a few years passed, and the great men had mostly butchered 

or beggared each other; those that remained were considered 

a nuisance, and abated by the Tudors. The laws forbade the 
keeping of retainers and interfering with the course of legal proceed- 
In a generation the proud nobles of the Civil War had been 
replaced by courtiers of almost servile loyalty. History repeats itself. 


ings. 


cannot see that the trustmakers now are any more powerful than 

the kingmakers of old, in fact they are less so, for armed force 
then commanded finance to a considerable extent; but the purse 
of private persons does not now rule the sword. If capitalists and 
monopolists to any considerable extent inconvenience the public 
generally there will be a prohibition against the ownership of more 
than a certain amount by any one man or family, and a refusal to 
recognise any transference of the surplus except in full ownership. 
A man, in fact, will be restricted to a certain number of thousands or 
tens of thousands of pounds as he once was to a certain number of 
retainers and servants, and for the same reason—that otherwise he 
becomes an inconvenience or a danger to the general public. 


great capitalist may be good, so mayan autocrat ; but the better 
either is the worse confusion is bound to occur when he dies. 
Men are mortal ; financial genius, like other forms, is not necessarily 
hereditary, and most families tend to return to the average standard 
of intellect. The more money the clever man accumulates the more 
there is for silly sons to waste. Take froma Jubilee Juggins his 
£250,000 and he may make a tolerable stable-boy; give him 
#5,000,000 and he will only enrich twenty times as many sharpers 
as before. It is the man behind the money that is the power, 
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Mrs. Ellis. — Mrs. 
Ellis, | whose appears 
on this page, is the wife of Mr. 
Evelyn Ellis, Lord Howard de 
Walden’s uncle. Mrs. Ellis is a 
daughter of the late General Sir 
Arthur Hardinge, and married Mr. 
Ellis in 1882. She has two chil- 
dren, a daughter about fourteen and 
a son eight years old. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis have a pleasant house 
near Datchet and another at West 
Malvern. When in town they live 
in Portland Place. 


Evelyn 
portrait 


The King’s Birthday.—At the 
end of this week the house party 
invited to celebrate the King’s birth- 
day will assemble at Sandringham. 
As the actual day is Sunday the 
celebrations will be extended over 
the Saturday and Monday. Part of 
the celebration will take the form 
of a dinner to the workmen and 
employés on the estate which will 
take place in a large tent in the 
park. During the entertainment 
the King and Queen will both visit 
the tent to see how matters are 
going on and exchange words with 
the elders of the company. Another 
ceremony will be the presentation 
by the King of the gold medal 
which he gives annually to the 
member of King’s Lynn Grammar 
School who is placed highest for 
general proficiency. 


Dining at Sandringham.—The 
dining-room at Sandringham, where 
the birthday dinner party will take 
a fine saloon of noble 
proportions. The walls are panelled 
with large squares of tapestry set 
These 
pieces of tapestry were a gift of the 
One of the 
principal features is a very fine 
sideboard, on which there is a 


place, is 


ina framework of gilding. 


late King of Spain. 


magnificent display of plate, consisting chiefly 
of cups won by the King and presentation 
pieces. About the room are also several 
large dinner waggons, the tops of which are 
similarly adorned with big’ cups and vases. 
The table is. oblong with rounded ends. 


The floor is of polished oak parquet. 


A Royal Patient.—The King of Portugal 
at one time found himself in a very disagree- 
able situation owing to his easy good nature 


Walden’s uncle. 


Week by 
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Arthur Hardinge 


and affection for his wife. Queen Amélie has 
at different times been seized with a passion 
for various kinds of study. One of these was 
She took this up very zealously, 


and soon her tables were strewn with books 


medicine. 


on the subject, and uncomfortable-looking 
anatomical plates were pinned upon the walls. 
Naturally she wished to talk about her re- 
searches, and the King had a surfeit of grue- 
Then one day she wished to 
It did not 


some topics. 
feel his pulse and_he allowed her. 
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satisfy her, and with the enthu- 
siasm of an amateur she proceeded 
to prescribe for him. .From that 
moment she regarded him as a 
“patient,” and what with pulse- 
feeling, tongue-examining, stetho- 
scope-testing, and prescriptions he 
had a decidedly bad time. Nor 
could the Queen be persuaded that 
her treatment had been effectual 
and he had “recovered.” She was 
loth to lose her only and beloved 
patient. At last his Majesty was 
obliged to explain to her Majesty 
very decidedly that he was “ quite 
well now.” 


The German Emperor.—The 
German Emperor will not stay in 
London at all during his visit to 
this country. The fact is that such 
a visit would be too exciting. He 
will go to Lowther Castle from 
Sandringham, and will be received 
at Clifton Moor Station by Lord 
Lonsdale at the head of a guard of 
honour of the yeomanry and a 
mounted troop of his own retainers. 
From Lowther the Emperor will go 
by train straight to Leith, where his 
yacht, the Hohenzollern, will be 
waiting for him. During the whole 
period of his visit he will be carefully 
guarded by a picked detachment of 
plain-clothes constables, who will 
keep a vigilant but unobtrusive 
watch, 


Former Maid of Honour.—- 
Comtesse de Mauny Talvande, 
who with her husband has been 
staying with the Comte de Bethune 
at Compiégne, was better known 
for years in this country first as the 
Hon. Mary Byng and then as Lady 
Mary Byng, maid of honour to 
Queen Victoria. She obtained her 
appointment by the Queen’s affec- 
tion for her father, the Hon. Henry 
Byng (afterwards Sir and then Earl of Straf- 
ford) who made his original dééu¢ at Court as 
a page of honour through the influence of his 
mother, who was one of the 
Pagets,” a daughter of the celebrated Mar- 
quis of Anglesey. Lady Mary Byng was a 
chief favourite among the maids of honour 
and Queen Victoria was very sorry to part with 
She imitated her father in marrying 


“ favoured 


her. 
an alien, for his first wife was a Dane and 
his second an American, 
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The Vandeleurs of Kilrush.—Miss Norah 
Vandeleur, whose portrait appears on this 
page, is the younger daughter of Mr. Hector 
Vandeleur of Kilrush. She is a sister of that 
brilliant young soldier, Major Cecil Vandeleur, 
who was killed in South Africa in 1900. 
Major Vandeleur was a keen soldier, an 
excellent sportsman, and one of the most 
popular men in the service. He probably 
knew more of Central Africa and the 
Niger than any man in the army, and 
had a brilliant future before him when 
he met with his death on the veldt. 
Miss Vandeleur has one sister and 
one brother still living, and the family 
are well known both at Kilrush and 
in London, where they have a charming 
house in Cadogan Square. 


The Hostess of Orwell Park.— 
Lady Beatrice Pretyman, wife of that 
wealthy and lucky young politician, 
Captain Pretyman, was before her 
marriage in 1894 Lady Beatrice Bridge- 
man, a daughter of Lord Bradford 
and, of course, a sister of Lady Dal- 
keith. Tall and good-looking and 
very agreeable Lady Beatrice is a 
charming hostess, and though at heart 
she much prefers reading or fancy 
work to any kind of field sport she 
generally goes out with the shooting 
parties in the season at Orwell Park. 
Certainly the shooting there—and 
especially the partridge shooting—is of 
the best, and with such crack shots as 
Lord Ashburton, Lord Bradford, Cap- 
tain Hood, and Mr. Rimington Wilson 
amongst the guns there is always full 
compensation for the tramp. With 
five handsome children to absorb her 
attention Lady Beatrice devotes herself 
largely to her domestic duties at present, 
but her husband is both able and 
ambitious, and I look forward with 
interest to the time when for the sake 
of his party she will entertain more 
largely in town. 


The Luck of Captain Pretyman.— 
Captain Pretyman, who keeps his forty- 
second birthday on November 13, is 
indeed one of the luckiest of men. 
When his rich relative, the late Mr. 
G. Tomline of Orwell Park, picked 
him out from so many aspirants to 
make him his heir it was but one 
example of the persistence with which 
Providence appears to keep an eye on 
him. Indeed, Providence has given 
him every advantage. The captain 
to begin with is a fine-looking man, 
nearly 6 ft. high, with a comfortable 
appearance anda general air of con- 
tentment which in itself is enough to 
make him popular. Besides, he really 
has talent, and his brief ministerial 
experience has not spoiled him. He 
is not one of those who are spoiled by 
success of any kind. Though he sur- 
prised and captured the House of 
Commons with a maiden speech he is 
still quite accessible; but he is also 
not one of those who are satisfied with a 
minor office. Captain Pretyman has a head 
for figures, and he knows it ; hence the 
secret desire, which I know he cherishes, 
to be one day Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and to make the budgets of the Empire. 
And if talent is hereditary he may well be 
ambitious. His great-grandfather was tutor 
to England’s ablest Prime Minister, William 
Pitt, and taught him all he knew. 
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The Squire of Greystoke. — Grevstoke 
Castle, the home of Mr. Henry and Lady 
Mabel Howard near Penrith, is quite an old- 
fashioned place, and it houses some very 
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ancient pictures and other heirlooms handed 
down by generations of Howards who are 
dead and gone. But the big, jovial-looking 
owner of Greystoke is himself quite up to date, 
though he cultivates some of the old-fashioned 
virtues and actually takes a keen persona] 
interest in the welfare of the estate. Mr. 
Howard shoots a good deal as a border squire 
should, and he has that cheerful-looking, 
ruddy complexion which is the product of 
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much hunting. Naturally he knows the good 
points of a horse, and his well-stocked stables 
can always furnish a spirited mount for a 
friend. 


Lady Mabel Howard.—The chdtelaine of 
Greystoke, sometimes a successful stallholder 
at northern bazaars, is a sister of Lady Nina 
Balfour and of Sir Schomberg McDonnell, 
who was so long the private remem- 
brancer of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
Coming of a clever family she is 
naturally clever herself and has written 
a good deal, including several novels. 
Lady Mabel is tall and fair, with Irish 
blue eyes and a fresh complexion, 
which show that she does not always 
burn the midnight oil. As a matter of 
fact she lives much in the open air, 
hunts a great deal, and is really a 
splendid horsewoman, 


A Cosmopolitan Peer.— The 
American peer, Lord Fairfax of Came- 
ron, who is coming over to reside in 
England, is a baron, a banker, and a 
bachelor. His barony belongs to the 
peerage of Scotland, so if he pitches 
his tent permanently in London he will 
be an American by birth, a Scotsman 
by title, and an Englishman by domicile 
—a cosmopolitan combination which 
would satisfy the ambition of a Pier- 
pont Morgan. The family is, I believe, 
extinct in England, but there are at 
least half-a-dozen branches of it in the 
States, all descended from the emigrant, 
Fairfax, who inherited a whole country- 
side in Virginia nearly two centuries 
ago. Before the American Civil War 
the Fairfaxes held their heads very 
high amongst the “first families” of 
the South. When the struggle came 
they all—with the exception of one who 
was in the U.S. Navy—sympathised 
with the Confederacy, and many of 
them fought or organised upon the 
rebel side. The present Lord Fairfax, 
by the way, is not descended from the 
famous parliamentary general but from 
his younger brother, who followed the 
more peaceful occupation of a parson. 


A Romantic Marchioness.—Slane 
Castle, where Lord and Lady Hopetoun 
have been visiting lately, is the principal 
seat of the Conyngham family, and 
for a castle is a rather unromantic 
building in the centre of a sleepy 
district in’ county Meath. Its main 
recommendation is its proximity to good 
hunting. The chdtelaine of Slane is 
the Marchioness Conyngham, mother 
of the present marquis, widow of the 
late marquis, and ‘now wife of Mr. Ian 
Cameron of Lundavra. Lady Conyng- 
ham’s first husband died in 1897, and 
shortly after a romantic attachment 
sprang up between her and Mr. 
Cameron, at that time an officer of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary ; a surprise 
wedding early one morning a couple 
of years ago was the natural result. 
Nobody knew anything about it till the last 
moment, when Mr. Cameron asked his sister 
to come and be a bridesmaid at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, Dublin. Shortly after his 
marriage he left the force, and since then the 
marchioness and her husband have lived 
quietly at Slane. Lady Conyngham’s son, 
the present marquis, will not be twenty till 
January, so Mr. Cameron is fully employed 
looking after the estates during his minority. 
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is the wife of the Earl of Powis, whom she married in 1890. She isa 
daughter of the last Lord Conyers and sister of Lady Yarborough 


Bound for the Durbar.—Among the east- 
ward-bound pilgrims who are flocking to the 
durbar are Lord and Lady Powis, who will 
sail in the Arabia on December 5. They 
will be the guests of Lord Kitchener at Delhi. 
Lady Powis, whose portrait appears on this 
page, was Miss Violet Lane Fox, coheiress 
with her sister, Lady Yarborough, to the 
barony of Conyers, which title Lady Yarborough 
bears. She has been married nearly twelve 
years and has one son, Lord Clive, and a 
baby daughter. The family are directly 
descended from the great Lord Clive, whose 
son married the heiress of the Herberts, earls 
of Powis, whose name and title he subsequently 
assumed. Powis Castle, a magnificent place 
in Montgomeryshire, which was part of the 
heiress’s dower, is a stately building of red 
sandstone. Its greatest beauty is its terraced 
gardens with trellises to ft. high covered with 
roses and flowering creepers. 


The Hostess of Powis Castle.—At the 
time of his marriage in 1890 Lord Powis was 
simply Mr. George’ Herbert, a young man of 
great popularity but modest means, whose 
prospects were somewhat uncertain. The 
newly-married pair lived in a tiny house in 
Mayfair with the smallest of establishments. 
Now besides three country places they have a 


beautiful house in Berkeley Square, where | 


Lady Powis, cheery and hospitable, makes 
the most admirable of hostesses, always sur- 
rounded by a crowd of friends. This house, 
by the way, was formerly occupied by Lord 
Clive, who committed suicide there. Lord 
Powis is one of the few peers whose house 
bears the owner’s name on the doorplate. 


A Yorkshire Family. — Mrs. Gervase 
Beckett, whose portrait appears on this page, 
is the wife of Mr. Gervase Beckett, Lord 
Grimthorpe’s nephew, who is a partner in the 


well-known Leeds firm 
of bankers which bears 
his name. Lord Fever- 
sham’s family have 
always been celebrated 
for their beauty, and the 
tradition is amply fulfilled 
by Mrs. Gervase Beckett, 
who is a daughter of the 
late -Lord Helmsley. 
Mrs. Rupert Beckett, 
another famous beauty, 
is a daughter of the late 
Lord. Berkeley Paget, 
the uncle of the Marquis 
of Anglesey of jewel and 
private theatrical fame. 
Both Mrs, Rupert and 
Mrs. Gervase Beckett 
are good sportswomen 
as befits the wives of 
Yorkshiremen, and there 
are few more familiar 
figures at Epsom 
Newmarket. Lord 
Grimthorpe, the head of 
the house of Beckett, has 
a rather peculiar hobby, 
that of watch and clock 
making and _ repairing. 
He designed Big Ben 
and is the maker of the 
clock which now adorns 
the parish church at 
Oakham. He has a 
workshop of his own, and 
nothing delights him 
more than to attend to 
his friend’s timekeepers, 
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A King’s County Peer.—The Earl of 
Norbury is just forty and looks ten years 
younger. His fresh and youthful appearance 
may be due to the fact 
that he takes life easily 
and pleasantly, and 
though like many other 
Irish peers he has not 
a big income manages 
to enjoy life thoroughly. 
The heir to the title at 
present is a young 
gentleman named 
Graham Toler, who-is 
just sixteen. He is'a 
son of the late Hector 
Toler of Durrow Abbey 
in the King’s County, 
and if he should éver 
become Lord Norbury 
he will once more unite 
in his person the Irish 
estates and the title 
which became  sepa- 
rated some generations 
back. The 1st Earl of 
Norbury was, of course, 
the celebrated Attor- 
ney-General, who was 
certainly the best-hated 
man of his day in Ire- 
land, where during a 
fierce agitation he pur- 
sued a most vigorous 
“hanging” policy and 
earned for himself the 
title of “‘ Bloody Toler.” 
He subsequently met 
the usual fate of un- 
popular Irish landlords, 
being shot outside his 
own house. 
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Lord Salisbury’s Soldier Son. — Lord 
Edward Cecil, the fourth son of Lord Salis- 
bury, has seen quite a lot of active service. 
He served in the Dongola Expedition in the 
Egyptian Campaign, where he won his D.S.O., 
and finally in the South African War. He 
married Miss Violet Maxse, the lovely daughter 
of Admiral Maxse. It was entirely a love 
match and was quite a case of love at first 
sight on both sides. Lady Edward Cecil was 
in Mafeking throughout the siege, and though 
her slight girlish figure and exquisitely delicate 
complexion did not suggest the possession of 
very robust qualities she showed during the 
siege that she was the worthy wife of a brave 
soldier and devoted herself to attending the 
sick and wounded during that trying period. 


Fashionable Newmarket.—Not more than 
a quarter of a century ago the racecourse at 
Newmarket was mostly given over to the male 
sex and a small sprinkling of ladies who took 
an exceptional interest in racing. One day, 
however, Queen Alexandra, who, was then, of 
course, Princess of Wales, went with Lord 
and Lady Cadogan, with whom she was 
staying on a visit, to see a day’s racing at 
Newmarket. From that visit dates the smart- 
ness of Newmarket. All the best-known 
women in society now regularly patronise the 
celebrated racecourse. The Duchess of 
Devonshire, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Mrs. Hwfa Williams, and Mrs. McCalmont 
are regular attendants at the principal New- 
market fixtures. The King delights in New- 
market. Rooms are always reserved for him 
at the Jockey Club, and his visits are marked 
by an absence of all regal etiquette. 
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The Heir of the Cadogans.—Miss Sybil 
Cadogan, whose portrait appears on this page, 
is the eldest of Lord and Lady Chelsea’s five 
daughters. Her mother was Miss Mildred 
Sturt, Lord Alington’s daughter by his first 
wife, and made a great sensation on her début 
by her Dresden china delicacy and loveliness, 
She married Lord Chelsea in 1892 and has 
thrown herself heart and soul into his ambition 
for a political career. But neither of them are 
wrapped up in politics to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Lord Chelsea, as befits his descent 
from two sporting families — the Cravens 
and the Cadogans—is a good shot, hunts 
with the Essex pack, drives 
both horses and motors, and 
as an old Etonian should be 
is enthusiastic upon the subject 
of cricket and is a member o1 
the Zingari. Lady Chelsea also 
inherits some of Lord Aling- 
ton’s sporting tastes. She 
spends a great deal of her 
time in the company of her 
little daughters, although she 
may sometimes wish that she 
had a son to inherit the 
Cadogan title. Lord and Lady : 
Chelsea have just taken a new 
house in Bryanston Square. 


The Earl of Wemyss.-— 
With his keen face, grey 
uniform, and jaunty glengarry, 
Lord Wemyss has been a 
noticeable figure in royal pro- 
cessions for the last quarter of 
a century, and a_ progress 
without his presence would 
now leave an old stager a 
sense of something lacking. 
As a veteran volunteer and the 
“Grand Old Man” of the 
London Scottish he is a prime 
favourite with the crowd, who 
fully appreciate the virile 
character which at eighty-four 
has still energy.enough to take 
an interest in public questions, 
Of course, Lord Wemyss is not 
merely a strong-minded poli- 
tician, an active volunteer, and 
a phenomenal octogenarian. 
He is also a man of varied 
talents who writes well and is 
at once a minor poet, a patron 
of art, and himself an artist of 
considerable merit. I believe 
he prefers sculpture and model- 
ling in clay to painting, though 
he shows some very fine 
sketches of his own to visitors 
at his Scottish castle. In 
society Lord Wemyss has 
always been very popular, and 
he has even now quite a repu- 
tation as a ladies’ man. 


The Countess of Wemyss.—When Lord 
Wemyss was married to Miss Grace Black- 
burn a couple of years ago everybody was 
surprised, though nobody could deny that the 
aged earl showed excellent taste. But he was 
then eighty-two, and I suppose the people who 
are too old at forty were shocked at such 
youthful exuberance. Yet even then all were 
agreed that it was really a marriage of affec- 
tion on both sides, though the bride was less 
than half the age of the groom, just as all are 
now agreed that she makes a charming coun- 
tess. Lady Wemyss is quite a handsome 
woman, tall and stately, with a good figure, 
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an abundance of very pretty hair, and just 
enough colour to contrast with her beautiful 
eyes. She was a daughter of Major Black- 
burn and niece of the late Lord Blackburn, 
the famous lawyer.and judge whose name is 
permanently enshrined in the law reports, 


Mr. Victor Cavendish. — The Duke of 
Devonshire’s heir is a tall, fine-looking, broad- 
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shouldered legislator with the family charac- 
teristics of the Cavendishes strongly marked. 
He has the full face, the full lips, and the 
gruff off-hand Cavendish way of speaking. 
A casual observer who did not know him 
might fancy he looked particularly fierce, but 
in reality he is a very kind-hearted, good- 
natured, easy-going Cavendish who will put 
up with a great deal so long as nobody treads 
too heavily on a favourite corn. He has 
always been lucky—lucky in the family into 
which he chose to be born, lucky in the wife 
that fate and a limited choice prescribed for 
him, lucky in the politics that brought him 
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into the House of Commons as its youngest 
member, lucky in the social position which 
finds him eligible for an office at Court, and 
lucky above all in the accident of relationship 
which must one day make him certainly a 
duke and probably a Cabinet Minister. Either 
dignity he will support with credit, for he has 
a long head and more than his share of the 
family discretion. Already he acts as deputy 
duke in the shooting season, and_ besides 
being very fond of the gun hunts a little 
from time to time, indications at least of 
some approach to fitness for the responsibili- 
ties to come. 

A Future Duchess. — Like 
her mother, the Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, Lady Evelyn 
Cavendish, who will one day be 
Duchess of Devonshire, has a 
pleasant manner and a dis- 
tinguished air. Indeed, those 
who-know her best say she 
was evidently designed by 
nature to be a duchess, for she 
has a certain sedate dignity 
and an influence for good 
which fortunately for our 
aristocracy one usually asso- 
ciates with the title. Lady 
Evelyn is tall and dark and 
very nice-looking. Before she 
was married, when she was 
Lady Evelyn Fitzmaurice, she 
used to ride a good deal, but of 
late domestic interests over- 
shadow all others. Besides 
‘her family—and she has several 
very pretty children—there are 
many social duties forced upon 
her by her position, From 
time to time she has to do 
the honours at one or other 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
places, and then she enter- 
tains a good deal at Holker 
Hall. But her parties are 
always very select, for her 
friends are not of the frivolous 
set. 


An Eligible Bachelor.—A 
soldier and a sportsman, Lord 
Brackley, the eldest son and 
heir of the Earl of Ellesmere, 
is a sturdy, well-built, muscular, 
young specimen of an effete 
aristocracy who thinks nothing 
of walking twenty miles at a 
stretch to get him an appetite 
or for any other trivial reason. 
An American artist to whom 
the viscount was pointed out 
recently as an example of the 
effeminate, played-out British 
officer—for Lord Brackley is 
in the Royal Scots—grew 
quite enthusiastic in his ad- 
miration. ‘‘ Waal, I guess,” 
was his comment, ‘when I paint Hercules 
I'll come to that young lord for a model 
for the leg. But my sakes! to be helped 
down the front steps by his .bootmaker! 
Waal, I’d rather take a kick from a circus 
camel!” Just at present Lord Brackley 
is looking sinfully healthy and vigorous in 
spite of the privations of warfare in South 
Africa during the last two years or more. 
But then he is used to roughing it, and though 
he is only thirty—he keeps his birthday on 
November 14—he has already been on 
several expeditions after big game in Africa 
and elsewhere. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


very amusing book of 


verse, quaintly il'us- 
trated, is Zhe Bunny- 
Book for Babes and their 
Betters (2)' by “J. B.A.” 
just published by the 
Nisbets. “J. B. A.” is, I 
Lieutenant 


understand, 
J.B. Arbuthnot, an 
old Etonian, and now in 
the Scots Guards. Mr. 
Arbuthnot was a signaller- 
in-chief and an active 
member of the Coronation 
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Committee, for which ser- maa 
vices he was. made a ep i 
M.V.O. He is at present 
A.D.C. to Sir H.A. Blake, 
the Governor of Hong 
Kong. The Bunny-Book 
shows very great talent 
alike in its humorous 
rhymes and its quaint 
illustrations, one of which 
I reproduce here, 

In reading Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s Side-walk 


Studies*® you feel again 


iy 
ZZ 


and again inclined to cry 
with Prospero, ‘ Why, 
that’s my dainty Ariel!” 
so light and bright and 
delicate is the pageant of 


For Rabbit Lodge 
he started then 


the past it conjures up 

and so vivid is your impression of its old-world scenes and person- 
ages. On closing the charming book you wake as from a dream in 
which old and dead friends of your youth walked and talked with 
you as of yore. Indeed, “ The Comrades ”* of Mr, Canton’s touching 
poem—the best, perhaps, in the volume—expresses the kind of sense 
of familiarity, of affection, and of loss you feel when waked from 


Mr. Austin Dobson’s dreams of fair women and of famous men :— 


Strange ghostly voices when the dusk is falling 
Come from the ancient years. 


But perhaps you would prefer this admirable poem of Mr, Canton’s 
upon a “ Scarecrow ” :— 


Though men forget, he dreameth yet 
How in the golden past he stood, 
"Mid flowers and wine, a shape divine 

Of marble or of carven wood. 


How in the loneliness and peace 

Of that blithe age and radiant clime, 
He was a garden-god of Greece. 

Oh, vanished world! Oh, fleeting time! 


Gaunt simulacrum, ghost forlorn, 
Grey exile from a splendid past ; 
Last god (in rags) of a creed outworn— 
If pity’ll help thee, mine thou hast! 


I only hope this will make up to the dethroned Priapus for the coarse 
game Horace made of his godship. 


Apropos of poets, it is interesting to compare Mr. Stopford’ 


Brooke’s estimate of Tennyson in his Poetry of Robert Browning* 
with that of Sir Alfred Lyall in his volume on the late laureate. To 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Tennyson “ was one of the few great English poets 
who have fallen in readily with the ways and manners of a cultured 
class and their social surroundings, who did not in their youth either 
hold themselves apart from the ordinary life of school or college or live 
recklessly or rebel against social conventions.” Hence the Virgilian 
calm and culture of his poetry and also its Virgilian and even 
feminine lack of robustness. The masculine Browning, on the other 
hand, is so vigorously robust as to be sometimes even Orsonlike in 
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his uncouth 


strength. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke is 
specially interesting in his 


treatment of Browning as 
y before all things a student 
tee i of man and of the subtle 

and baffling intricacies of 
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i Ss Ss as ‘ the human heart. But 


when Browning does paint 
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nature he is always actual. 
His “ eye is on the object,” 
as Matthew Arnold in 
discriminating the different 
ways of looking at nature 
expresses it. Some wit 
has said of that gnarled 
and knotty poem, “ Sor- 
dello,” that it has but two 
intelligible lines—the first 
and the last-and they 


are not true :— 


Who will may hear Sordello's 
story told. 


And the last :— 


Who would has heard Sordello's 
story told. 


Hence this magnificent 
description from ‘ Sor- 
dello” of a sunset, which 
illustrates the actuality of 
Browning’s painting of 
nature, may be as new to 
you as it was, I am 
ashamed to confess, to 
me :— 


A last remains of sunset dimly burned 

O’er the far forests, like a torch-flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand 

In one long flare of crimson ; as a brand 
The woods beneath lay black. 


From Tennyson and Browning to the present poet laureate is a 
sheer fall, like Vulcan’s three days tumble from Olympus, and 
indeed I cannot find a single verse of the poetry which Sir Alfred 
Austin intersperses amongst his prose sketches, Haunts of Ancient 
Peace § that I dare quote after a mention of these Olympians. | I 
have often thought that the sturdy independence of the English 
character, its egotism and eccentricity, are imaged in the random, 
irregular, multiform, and tortuous streets and houses of our old 
towns ; but Sir Alfred finds our fields no less. characteristically 
British. I shall quote the passage as an excellent specimen of his 
prose style: ‘“‘ The very landscape, its irregular hedgerows, its winding 
and wayward roads, its accidental copses, its arbitrariness of form 
and feature, are a silent but living protest against uniformity and 
preconceived or mechanical views of life. Who divided these fields ? 
Who marked out those roads? No one did. They divided and 
marked out themselves, just as strong characters divide and sever 
themselves from others, s-ttle their own boundaries, and define 
irregularly their own place and position. A square field you will no 
more find in an English landscape than a round one, They are all 
informal, swerving and sweeping in and out in a manner unaccount- 
able, which endows each of them with life and a kind of personality.” 

MILES BARRY. 


1 Tue Bunny Book ror BABES, AND THEIR BeTTeRs(?). Written and illustrated 
by J. B. A. ( James Nisbet & Co.) 

2 StpE-waLk StupiEs. By Austin Dobson. (Londcn; Chatto and Windus.) 

3 THe ComrapEs: Poems Old and New. By Willism C nton. (London: 
Isbister & Co.) 

4 Tue Porrry or Rosert Browninc. By Stopford A. Brooke. (Londin 
Isbister & Co.) 

5 Tennyson. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 

6 Haunts or ANcIENT Peace. By Alfred Austin. (London: Macmit!lan & Co.) 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Captain Kettle is Kittle on the Stage.— 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s famous creation, Captain 
Kettle, has now had almost the unique honour 
in modern fiction to be put on the stage in 
two different forms—as Captain Pott in Zhe 
Messenger Boy at the Gaiety and as himself 
at the hands of Mr. Murray Carson and 
Mr. Malcolm Watson at the Adelphi. {[ must 
say 1 prefer the Gaiety burlesque with its 
gay rattle :— 

I’m famous Captain Pott—Tin Pot ! 

A terror to the skulker and the lubber! 
A pretty toughish lot—Fish lot ! 
I'm little, but I’m steel and india-rubber! 
I run an ocean tramp 
That's dirty, also damp, 
And shakes her rivets out when sue’s in motion ; 
But I will back my boat 
With anything afloat 

To race from point to point across the ocean. 

As a melodrama Captain Kettle will not hold 
water, for its motives are wrong. In the first 
place your Adelphi audience does not like a 
hero who is a married man with two children 
whom you never see, who is pursued by a 
passionate Spanish woman, and who goes in 
pursuit of a worthless blackguard—a convict 
in a French settlement—at the bidding of 
a silly girl As detached adventures in 
magazine form the story is quite rousing, but 
it lacks the heroic qualities of good old- 
fashioned ‘“‘drawma” and suggests, fer 
contra, mere burlesque. 


The Unspeakable Scot on the Stage.— 
There is, however, one remarkable piece of 
acting in the person of MacTodd, splendidly 
played by Mr. Mark Kinghorne, who gives us 
the dialect and didacticism of Mr. Crosland’s 
béte-noir with marvellous fidelity. MacTodd, 
the handy engineer, is quite an old friend 
who has been immortalised by Kipling in 
“ McAndrews’ Hymn.” Captain Kettle is 


Stereoscopic Co, 
MR. LEWIS WALLER 


As Monsieur Beaucaire (who is the Duke of Orleans 
in disguise) at the Comedy Theatre 


Week by Week. 


worth going to see if only for Mr. Mark King- 
horne, who is pawky and pathetic by turns. 
Mr. Murray Carson simply astonished me as 
Captain Kettle, for in advance I could not 
see him in the part. Miss Esmé Beringer’s 


THE ORIGINAL CAPTAIN KETTLE 


As drawn by Stanley Wood for Pearson's Magazine 


strong style suits the part of the Spanish 
damsel. The play is curiously awkward in 
structure and phraseology. For example, 
when Captain Kettle is found bound on the 
deck of the vessel and sees the Scotsman 
crawling towards him he raises the shout, 
“ MacTodd, thank God !” 


“Monsieur Beaucaire.”—I congratulate 
Mr. Lewis Waller on having secured Monsieur 
Beaucaire, in which Mr. Richard Mansfield 
has made a hit in America. It is really the 
first attractive play we have had this season 
and interested me thoroughly from start to 
finish with its picturesqueness, its gallantry, 
andits “go.” The scene is Bath; the period 
1735, when Beau Nash was still in his glory. 
Monsieur Beaucaire enters the scene to be 
grossly insulted because he has crossed the 
Channel as the hairdresser of the Marquis de 
Mirepoix, the French ambassador to England. 
In reality he is no other than the Duke of 
Orleans, who has escaped from France and 
the fiancée chosen for him by his King. 
Amid incredible difficulties he comes out “on 
top ” with wonderful adroitness, wounding four 
gentlemen of Bath at a stroke and winning 
the heart of the Lady Mary Carlyle, winsome 
because of her waywardness. The whole 
thing has spirit and colour and movement, 
and it is capitally acted by Mr. Waller as 
the duke, Miss Grace Lane as the lady, and 
a host of most capable colleagues, notably 
Mr, Charles Allan as Beau Nash, Mr. Frank 


ay] 


Dyall as the gallant Major Molyneux, Mr. 
Edward Ferris as the Duke of Winterset, and 
Mr. Thomas Kingston as Mr. Rakell, a gallant 
who laughs at the discomfiture of his own 
countrymen. The audience, curiously enough, 
enjoyed that discomfiture right heartily, and 
Mr. Waller went home happy in an ensured 
success. 


Mr. H. V. Esmond’s Talent.—Mr. H. V. 
Esmond is always interesting. In addition 
to a most useful knowledge of the stage 
which he has gained as an actor he has 
a knack of saying an old thing in a young 
way which an average man forgets to say 
altogether. He has ideas and he has 
emotion, yet his latest play at the Garrick as 
a whole does not always match the brilliancy 
of it in parts. When he set out to write JZy 
Lady Virtue (probably some years ago) he 
had got hold of an extremely good idea, 
namely, that of a puritanical type of woman 
who sees life as black or as white and has not 
patience with the intervening drabs. She is 
pinioned to abstract truths, and lives among 
the peaks and the great silences of equally 
abstract moralities, though not at all in a 
chilly way, for her emotionalism makes her 
the devoted slave to her husband. That is a 
splendid idea, but Mr. Esmond lost his way 
in the midst of it by constructing a whole act 
(the third) which practically starts a new 
story. 


The Story.—My Lady Virtue’s husband, 
Sir Geoffrey Ernestone, had in his bachelor 
days kept house with a sort of Mrs. Tanqueray, 
who marries Bramley Burville, and Geoffrey, 
not knowing of her alliance, writes her a letter 
two years after the marriage. Meantime he 
himself marries. The letter is then discovered 


Stereoscopic Co, 


MISS GRACE LANE 


As Lady Mary Carlyle in Monsieur Beaucatre at the 
Comedy 
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Warwick Brookes 


MR. PYM WILLIAMSON 
As John Goff in A Lost Memory 


by Bramley, a mere drifter of a broken-down 
country squire who has been beaten by 


Geoffrey for a seat in Parliament. 
Mrs. Burville steals the incriminating 
letter from her husband’s pocket book 
and sends it to My Lady Virtue 
with the intention of wounding that 
tender heart. Lady Ernestone, hold- 
ing fast to her creed, returns the 
stolen letter to Burville, who had once 
been in love with her, and who then 
gives Ernestone two days to think 
over the proposition of ensuring silence 
at the cost of £2,000. Lady Erne- 
stone then suddenly wheels round 
on her abstractions and calls with 
the £2,000 cheque on Bramley, who 
attempts to kiss her. The last act 
draws all the tangles together and 
attempts to give every one his due, 
As a play My Lady Virtue lacks 
unity of purpose and of execution, 
but it interested me most thoroughly, 
especially the third act, which shows 
us Bramley and his impulsive wife 
patching up the broken promises of 
their strange alliance. There is al- 
most a Balzacian touch in Basker, 
the uncanny duenna who has watched 
the career of Mrs. Burville in the 
days when she was “doing the 
men.” The frank cynicism and the 
good sense of the old woman, magni- 
ficently played by Mrs. Calvert, would 
alone make My Lady Virtue well 
worth seeing. 


The Acting.—The three most 
interesting people in the play are 
Burville and his wife and the 
inimitable Basker. Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, who has recently made 
most rapid progress as a character 
actor, has done few things better than 
Burville, who is a bit of a cad anda 
good deal of a blackguard. In the 
part of Mrs. Burville Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh has a great acting chance, 
for the character is full of incon- 
gruities and contradictions. Mrs. 
Burville is in turn a cat, a cheat, a 
thief, an adventuress, and yet a loving 
woman. I should always make a 
point of going to see a play in which 
Miss Eva Moore (Lady Ernestone) 
appears, for she remains almost the 
only English actress of her age who 
can move me by the almost painful 
sincerity of her art. Her voice, which 
is never peevish, rings true, and she 
plays her parts as if she were fighting 
for very life. The consequence is 
that she makes anything she does, 


however flimsy that may be, extremely real. 
The other characters in the play are shadowy, 
although I should like to mention Mr. Nigel 
Playfair, the son of Dr, Playfair and kinsman 
of the well-known actor, who has apparently 
taken to the stage in real earnest. 


A New Rosalind.—Miss Norah Kerin, 
who may be remembered as Esther in Ben- 
Hur at Drury Lane, has made a great 
impression as Rosalind in Mr. R. Courtneidge’s 
revival of As You Like it in Manchester. 
The revival will go on tour, and Miss Kerin 
will probably have the opportunity of showing 
Australians how she plays the delightful part, 
for she sails in February to play lead in 
Mr. Musgrove’s company. 


Mr. Pym Williamson.—This clever young 
actor, who has made a pronounced success 
on tour in Mr. J. S. Blythe’s play, 4 Los? 
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Elliott & Fry 
MISS MARIE ILLINGTON 


At the Apollo Theatre 


Memory, as John Goff, the man to whom the some excellent work in London and the 
past has suddenly become a blank, had done _ provinces before he was engaged to originate 


Guttenberg 
MISS NORAH KERIN AS ‘“ROSALIND” 
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his present part last August. At 
Manchester in the April of tg01 he 
made a hit when Judge Parry and 
Louis Calvert’s Englana’s Elizabeth 
was produced in the Theatre Royal 
for a special season. Two or three 
years ago he was playing leading 
juvenile with Mr. Murray Carson on 
tour and prior to that made an 
appearance in drama at Drury Lane. 
His strongest work has been shown 
in character parts, and naturally 
enough it is in that direction his 
own tastes have turned. At the 
Globe Theatre in 1898 he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Lewis Waller to play 
Felton in The Three Musketeers. 


The Disagreeable Matron on 


‘ the Stage.—Miss Marie Illington has 


most successfully established a claim 
to have made the middle-aged dis- 
agreeably assertive woman a sy eciality 
of her own and a successful character 
in each of the plays. The first time 
that Miss Illington came before an 
audience was when as a pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Music she recited 
at aconcert given in St. James’s Hall. 
She was very anxious at that time to 
adopt the stage as a career and 
shortly afterwards realised her wish 
by being entrusted with a small part 
in a play called Red Tafe at the 
Haymarket. Since then she has 
appeared at most of London’s theatres 
and in many notable pieces, one of 
the first of which was in the name 
part in Jane Shore at the Princess’s. 
She played in Our Boys for over 300 
performances and remained at the 
Vaudeville with David James and 
Tom Thorne for some years. Then 
at the Royalty Miss Illington was in 
the cast of Frou-Frou with Miss 
Hilda Hilton and Mr. Tree. At 
Drury Lane she played in Human 
Nature. At the Strand, Toole’s, 
Gaiety, Criterion, and Covent Garden 
she had parts in productions in the 
years that stretched from the day of 
her recitation at the concert in St. 
James’s Hall until 1896, when she 
married and retired for a while. By 
birth she is a Londoner, and her tastes 
are bound by her garden and the 
covers of all the new novels, which 
she loves to read. Her home is 
near Dulwich. Her next appearance 
will be made in The Girl from Kay’s 
at the Apollo. 
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Mr. Sydney Valentine as the Boer General at Drury Lane. 


Histed 


Mr. Valentine plays the part of the Boer-commandant in The Best of Friends whose son is at Oxford before the war, goes to the front and fights against his old college 
friend, the earl. The old man’s commando is the last to surrender, and he dies in the very act which is demanded of him by the earl 
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“The Whistling Coon.”—Curiously 
enough, although Mr. Eugene Stratton is a 
marvellous dancer he never took a lesson. 
As a boy he taught himself the steps, and his 
work in that line is all his own. When he 
gets a new song he carefully studies and 
thinks out the business that is to go with it, 
but he does not rehearse the dance that is to 
follow or accompany it. He waits until the 
night he sings it, when he just 
allows the music to suggest his 
movements. One of his early 
successes when he went to the 
halls was a song called “I Lubs a 
Lubly Girl I Do,” written and 
composed by Mr. Brandon Thomas 
—the author of Charley’s Aunt 
—now appearing at His Majesty’s 
in The Eternal City. Amongst a 
few of the others by different com- 
posers that caught on _ were, 
“Susie Tusie,” “The Idler,” and 
“The Second Time on Earth.” 
Then Mr. Leslie Stuart began to 
write that series of catching 
melodies for him that were taken 
up everywhere in England and 
America, furnishing the street 
organs with a répfertoire and 
enriching the musical pirates. 
They included, ‘‘Dolly Day 
Dream,” ‘f The Octoroon,” “ The 
Cake Walk,” “The Lily of La- 
guna,” ‘* The Coon Drum Major,” 
and ‘The Banshee.” Mr. Strat- 
ton has appeared before royalty 
many times, and on one occasion 
when his voice would not allow 
him to sing he was invited by a 
very exalted personage to tell 
some of his stories that report 
declared were humorous. Of 
course’ he complied with the 
command, and that night—at the 
house of Mrs. Arthur James— 
made the biggest hit of his career. 
Since that day he has held his 
own against all comers. 


IN THE HALLS. 


“TI May be Crazy.”—The song, ‘‘ 1 May 
be Crazy,” another of Leslie Stuart’s with 
which he is holding audiences to-day, narrates 
an incident in the life of a Mexican cowboy 
pursued by the sheriff for horse-stealing. In 
the course of his flight the man stops outside 
the house of the girl he loves that he may see 
her for the last time to say “ good-bye.” His 
appeal, sung to her beneath the window in the 
moonlight, is all in vain, for she never comes, 
and the delay probably costs him his life, for 
he is arrested as he hopelessly waits for a 
response to the cry of his heart. There is a 
note of deep feeling in the melody, which is 
very pretty and persuasive. 


Mr R. G. Knowles’s Latest.—When 
you hear a music-hall song it may sound 
very funny, but it is undoubtedly difficult to 
read in print. Here is a verse from Mr. R. 
G. Knowles’s latest song, “ Silence Reigned 
Supreme ” :— 


Percival de Rhymster, a disappointed poet, 
Resided in an attic near the sky. 
He mostly dined on kippers, but by living in an attic 
Convinced the world that he was living high. 
Some poetry entitled, ‘‘Oh, be gentle! oh, be kind!" 
One day he started writing, though he didn’t feel inclined. 
His wife had gone to ‘“‘uncle’s'’ and the poet knew no 
joy, 
For all the room was filled with screams from Percy's 
baby boy. 
“ Be gentle and be kind!" 
Fled from the poet’s mind. 


CHORUS. 


He sprang up, bubble-ing with anger, 
Meaning to stop that scream ; 
When he stuffed a carpet slipper in the poor child's 
mouth 
Silence reigned supreme. 


HERBERT’S JUMPING GREYHOUNDS 


At the Hippodrome 
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A Man who Appears as a Girl.—Lind, 
the female impersonator who has recently 
been at the Pavilion and the Royal music- 
halls, gives a turn that has the merit of being 
artistic. He makes up to represent a Parisian 
chanteuse, and also in characteristic cos- 
tumes gives Hungarian, Italian, and Spanish 
dances. All his work is done with a neatness 
that is in pleasing contrast to the business of 
the old-time female impersonator. 
His changes of costume are made 
with great rapidity, and until he 
removes his wig at the end of his 
act few people in the audience are 
aware that “? Lind ?”—for so his 
name appears on the programme 
—is aman. Heis quite a young 
fellow, only twenty-four years old, 
and has already spent seven of 
them on the music-hall stage, but 
this is his first year in England. 
He is a native of Stockholm. 


Some Good Dog Shows.— 
There have recently been several 
exhibitions of dog training at 
the halls. At the Empire M. 
Taffary has been showing us some 
most amusing little dogs, and 
at the Hippodrome we have 
Herbert’s troupe, including several 
bounding greyhounds which do 
wonders in the way of leaping. 
It cannot, however, be pointed out 
too often that some strong objec- 
tions exist to animal performances 
of every kind. Indeed, an Ameri- 
can moralist has just entered a 
strong protest against menageries 
altogether. Some dogs seem to 
go through their performances in 
the spirit of a jolly scamper. They 
take the keenest pride in pleasing 
their master, and show not the 
slightest fear of him, On the 
other hand some gross brutality 
exists, as many a manager of a 
music-hall will allow—privately. 
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A Journey to the Moon—via the Alhambra. 


FIRING THE SHOT TO THE MOON THE VOYAGERS’ SHELL ENTERS THE MOON 


THE EARTH AND THE STARS AS SPECTATORS THE SHELL RESCUED FROM THE SEA 


FORGING THE MONSTER GUN RAMMING HOME THE SHELL WITH ITS HUMAN FREIGHT 


An extremely ingenious and amusing version of Jules Verne’s description of the journey to the moon is to be seen at the Alhambra. It is a series of pictures bioscoped. 
You see the savants being shot into the air and then all the strange adventures they encounter in the realms of Luna. 
The series monopolises no less than 1,800 ft. of film 
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Mee in London is now in full swing and 
all the concert rooms are booked fur 
some time to come. Professional musicians 
feel that they must give, at least, one concert 
in the year in order to keep their names before 
their friends and relations. It is not always 
a remunerative pastime, but still it answers its 
purpose. Then, again, there are the budding 
musicians who have never had a chance of 
being heard in public. They, too, must give 
recitals, but generally with disastrous results 
as to the financial part of the enterprise. Still, 
all feel happy and are thankful to the agent 
who can ensure them a packed house. 
|] pa are merely concerts or recitals of the 
moment and have nothing in common 
with those concerts that constitute the life and 
soul of musical enterprise in London. If we 
were left to the tender 
mercies of casual con- 
cert-givers there would 
be no real advance made 
in the art, and therefore 
it is our bounden duty to 
support such concerts as 
Mr. Robert Newman’s, 
the “ Pops,” the Broad- 
wood, the Richter, and 
the Ballad Concerts as 
well as those given by 
the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society and the 
best amateur orchestral 
societies, At such con- 
certs as these audiences 
receive their musical 
education. The  pro- 
grammes are arranged 
with method and in 
a manner that even an 
unmusical person may 
be led to enjoy (and 
possibly to understand) 
the higher forms of 
musical art. Should you 
wish to hear a symphony 
or an overture go to the 
Queen’s Hall. If your 
desire is for chamber 
music go to St, James’s 
Hall. If you prefer to 
listen to ballads, ancient 
and modern, go to both 
halls. If you wish to 
hear a band and chorus 
of 1,000 performers go 
to the Albert Hall. In 
London there is music to suit the tastes of 
everyone, and therefore there is not the 
slightest excuse for shirking a duty which is 
at the same time a pleasure. 


[utzg this season chamber music will be 

well represented, for Broadwood and 
Son, at the request of a large number of 
their clients, have entered the arena and have 
put forth a most attractive scheme of chamber 
concerts to be given at St. James’s Hall. 
These are to be twelve in number, and the 
first will be given to-morrow. They will be so 
arranged as not to last longer than an hour 
and ahatt, This is decidedly a good move on 
the part of the .»anagement and will tend to 
make the concerts more attractive to those 
who are not capable of sitting out a lengthy 
classical programme and yet at the same 
time wish to improve their musical taste. 


Concert Season and what it Promises to 


Works of contemporary musicians, both 
British and foreign, will be included in the 
scheme, and opportunities of being heard will 
be given to artists who are not so well known 
to the public. The subscription is reasonable 
and has been fixed at two guineas per stall 
or front row of the balcony for the series of 
twelve concerts. The list of artists already 
engaged includes Mr. Harold Bauer, Mr. 
Leonard Borwick, Miss Marie Brema, Mr. 
John Coates, Herr Ernst von Dohndanyi, 
Mr. Plunket Greene, Professor Carl Halir, 
Herr Miihlfeld, Miss Agnes Nicholls, and Mr. 
H. Lane Wilson. The quartet parties are 
the Bohemian, the Brodsky, Mr. Clinton’s 
wind instrument, the Gompertz, the Grimson, 
and the Halir. The Oratory choir and the 
London Trio will also take part. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA GOING TO THE QUEEN’S HALL 


he Saturday Popular Concerts (more 
generally known as the “ Pops”) be- 
gan on November 1 in the same _ hall. 
They are still under the management of the 
Chappells, but Professor Johann Kruse has 
been appointed director of the music. It is 
the aim of Professor Kruse to give per- 
formances of chamber music of the highest 
standard of excellence. The quartet consists 
of Professor Johann Kruse, Mr. Haydn 
Inwards, Mr. A. E. Ferir, and Mr. Her- 
bert Walenn. As these artists form the 
only string quartet which will appear at these 
concerts during the season they ought by 
constant rehearsal together to be able to give 
a good account of themselves and also to obtain 
that perfect ewsemble which is absolutely 
necessary for a satisfactory performance of 
works that come under the title of chamber 
music, 
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M* Robert Newman’s Queen’s Hal} 

Symphony Concerts have also begun. 
For some time Mr. Arthur Payne conducted 
the orchestra in the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. Henry Wood, and it is only fair to say 
that the management could not have chosen: 


a more efficient substitute. 


ngagements have been made with 
Teresa Carreno, Richard Strauss, Eugéne 
Ysaye, Anton van Rooy, Fritz Kreisler,. 
Harold Bauer, Hugo Becker, Jacques Thi- 
baud, and other well-known artists, some of 
whom will make their first appearance in 
England. Many novelties will be produced, 
amongst them, “Dornroschen,” by Hump- 
erdinck, and “ Ein Heldenleben,” by Richard 
Strauss. The Queen’s Hall orchestra will 
make a short tour in the provinces from 
November 17 to Novem- 
ber 21, visiting the fol- 
lowing towns: Oxford, 
Liverpool, Leeds, New- 
castle, and Birmingham. 


‘The directors of the 

London __ Ballad’ 
Concerts (Queen’s Hall): 
and St. James’s Hall 
Ballad Concerts have: 
wisely arranged to hold. 
these concerts on alter- 
nate Saturday afternoons 
during this season so 
that one will not clash 
with the other. The 
London Ballad Concerts. 
began on November 1 
at the Queen’s Hall, 


and on the following 
Saturday Mr. William 
Boosey will start his 


Ballad Concerts at St. 
James’s Hall. That there 
is ample room for this. 
friendly rivalry has been: 
shown in past years by 
the crowded houses at: 
both halls. The English 
people have always been: 
a_ballad-loving nation, 
and notwithstanding the 
great stride made in the 
spread of musical educa- 
tion throughout the land 
they stilllove the ballad. 
It is true that our mo- 
dern songs are lacking 
in the very essential that made the old ballads. 
popular, viz., tune; still, they answer the 
immediate purpose for which they are written. 


Booker & Sullivan 


he second and third Richter Concerts. 
will take place at St. James’s Hall 
on November 10 and 18, and Professor 
Johann Kruse will give an orchestral concert 
on November 28 with Herr Felix von Wein- 
gartner as conductor. The Meiningen orchestra. 
is to visit this country for the first time and 
will give five concerts during this month. 


A2 interesting performance of Handel’s. 

Messiah will take place at the 
Queen’s Hall on November 12 under the 
conductorship of Professor Prout. His new 
edition of the work will be used for the first 
time. There will be a chorus of one hundred 
voices and a band of sixty-five performers as. 
customary in Handel’s days. 
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By Walter Emanuel. 


The Flower Girl 
he flower girl of to-day is not the gentle 
creature of fiction. 
If you would like to hear all about your 
personal appearance inspect the contents of 
her basket without making a purchase. 


THE FLOWER GIRL 


And flower girls do not always pronounce 
This is liable 
to lead to unpleasantness. Three company 
promoters were passing down Cheapside one 
afternoon arm-in-arm when a flower girl 
cried, “Bunch o’ varlets!” “Who told 
you?” asked one, for a moment losing his 
head. 


the King’s English correctly. 


Company Men 

The Company Man is generally a self- 
made man, whereby—as somebody put it— 
he saved the Creator an awful responsibility. 

The Company Man seldom has Company 
manners, 

He has his aspirations, but they seldom 
concern the letter H. 

And he is never quite at home unless in a 
fur coat. Now “ Fur” is Latin for ‘ Thief.” 

As a sequel, there are now quite a number 


of Company Men in our prisons dressed in 
picturesque costumes, These costumes are 
decorated with arrows —Cupid’s arrows being, 
appropriately, Cupidity’s reward. 
Not that they appreciate the humour of 
this, for your Company Man seldom has a 
sense of humour. One of them made 
a joke at a Board Meeting one day. 
“Fancy you joke, Sir 
Thomas Bulch!” said a co-Director. 
“Fancy ! What d’yer mean?” fired 
up Sir Thomas. 
last year.” 


making a 


“Why, I made one 


The General Servan: 
Two little Generals were one day 


“ Yuss,” 


said the one, ‘‘becos’ I was nice to 
? 


discussing their mistresses. 


er yesterday, to-day she’s orderin’? me 
“Oh, yer ’as to keep them in 
their places,” said the other, 


about.” 


The Milkman 

I don’t know 
why, but picto- 
advertise- 
milk 
always take the 
of  testi- 


rial 
ments of 


form 
monials from 
cats. It is not 
that those. ani- 
mals are good 
judges, for I 
have known 
them drink Lon- 
don milk. I 
cannot help 
thinking that if 
someone adver- 
tised, ‘‘ So-and- 
So’s milk may 
be good enough 
for cats, but 
ours is the thing for humans” it would prove 
a smart move. Only it had better not be 
done by the Chalk Farm dairyman who sent 
round a circular one summer to say that 
owing to the water famine he had been 
compelled to raise the price of his milk. 


Waiters 

Waiters are what you try to find at Re- 
staurants. They pronounce prunes “ pruins,” 
rhubarb “ rhubub,” and tapioca “ tabbyochre.” 
If you do it the other way they correct you. 
They also pronounce you no gentleman if you 
forget to tip them because they had forgotten 
to attend to you. 

There are British waiters and there are 
foreign waiters. The foreigners are preferable 
as they do not possess that splendid quality, 
‘Waiter, I have asked 
I once com- 


British independence. 
three times for a serviette!” 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


plained to a British waiter. “Four times, 
Sir,” corrected that gloomy functionary, con- 
victing me of a lie. 

Occasionally, indeed, waiters have the 
pretty gift of repartee. For example, “ Waiter, 
there is a beetle in my soup!” cried a cus- 
tomer at a cheap hostelry. ‘“ Well, it won’t 
eat yer, will it?” said the man. 


One of the mysteries concerning waiters 
is how they make the business pay. It has 
hitherto remained unsolved, but I asked one of 
them the other day. “ Well you see, Sir,” 
he told me, “it’s like this. We’re such shocking 
bad reckoners. 
in the bills.” 


We're allus makin’ mistakes. 


The Minor Actress 


Minor Actresses generally have a mass of 
beautiful golden hair—though cases have 
been known where they have had to pawn it. 
And they always have nice fresh complexions. 
Fresh every day. 

A well-known critic once got into trouble 
for declaring that actresses were not moral.. 
They triumphantly proved that they often 
were. 

Sometimes they marry Lords, and _the- 
children of these will legislate for us. 

A really curious feature about Minor 
Actresses is that there are none. Ask any- 
one of them. 


At ! h 


Ahall 
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Current Games, 


“Tics” on Tour.—The Authentics’ tour is the first which has 
been made by English cricketers in India for some years. It will be 
a fairly extensive one, for it is proposed to play three matches at 
Bombay, then one at Poona, Secunderabad, Bangalore, and Madras, 
and afterwards three three-day matches at Calcutta. Other matches 


Sports, 


THE TEAM OF AUTHENTICS NOW ON THEIR WAY TO 


The names, reading from left to right, are: back row—G. H. Simpson-Hayward, F. G. H. Clayton, J. N. 
front row—A. H. Hornby, F. H. 
Hollins, E. Britten-Holmes, K. J. Key (captain), H. B. Chinnery 


Ridley, Cecil Headlam, J. E. Tomkinson, F. Kershaw, R. H. Raphael ; 


will be played at Delhi, Lahore, Peshawur, Agra, Cawnpore, and 
Jeypore. All arrangements for these matches have been made by 
the Calcutta Cricket Club, at whose invitation it is that the Authen- 
tics are visiting India. The honorary secretary of that club is 
Mr. F. H. Stewart, well known as a golfer and himself an Authentic. 
The team sailed for India on October 24. 


How a Cricket Tour is Managed.—A cricket tour 
may sound a simple thing to manage, but it is not 
merely a matter of saying to one cricketer after another, 
Come, and he cometh. Few people would believe, 
unless they went into the question thoroughly, how 
enormous is the amount of detail which has to be 
arranged for a trip of this kind, and it is upon the skill 
and foresight of the manager that the success of the 
trip from the point of view of those who participate in 
it depends. Tickets, customs, luggage, and the paint- 
ing of it, clothes suitable for all purposes and all tem- 
peratures, the matter of hats and hospitality, and the 
very serious questions of servants and washing; these 
in addition to a thousand other minor things must 
all be thought of and provided for, Fortunately 
for the Authentics they have in their honorary 
secretary, Mr. Everard Britten-Holmes, an enthu- 
siast who has also a natural gift for organisation 
which if applied to the War Office or an English 
railway would probably “make things hum.” 


What the Players have Done.—As to the 
personnel of the team, first and foremost there is 
Mr. K. J. Key, once the holder of the 
record for the highest score in the ’varsity 
match, once a sprinter, once captain of the 
Surrey eleven, and still one of the most 
dangerous of batsmen and imperturbable 
of skippers. Mr. H. B. Chinnery, the 
dashing Middlesex batsman, is one of the 
very few cricketers who have compiled a 
century in both innings of a match, and 
Mr. Cecil Headlam, the Middlesex wicketkeeper, is probably the 
only one first-class cricketer who can claim to have written a dozen 
books. He can write you histories of towns like Chartres and 
Nuremberg in the ‘* Mediaeval Towns ” series or a smart novel like 
The Marriage of Mr. Molyneux, or a volume of delightful essays 
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and Pastimes. 


like Friends that Fail Not, and yet he takes Albert Trott’s fast 
ball when it goes to leg as well as anybody. Mr. J. B. Aspinall 
is the other wicketkeeper, in former days captain of Stonyhurst. 


All-round Athletes.—Mr. F. Kershaw is perhaps best known as 
a Rugby footballer of exceptional ability, 
but he is a good cricketer too, and the same 
remark applies to Mr. A. H. Hornby, even 
though be may be better known as the son 
of his father and as a rider in the Grand 
National. Mr. F. G. Clayton, the Northum- 
berland captain, first made his reputation 
as a batsman by his huge score of 211 in 
the freshmen’s match in the parks at Oxford, 
although he, like Mr. R. H. Raphael and 
many other good cricketers a few years back, 
failed to secure his “ blue.” That honour in 
more recent days has been won by Mr. R. 
A. Williams and Mr. F. H. Hollins, who 
have since distinguished themselves when 
playing for their respective counties—Berk- 
shire and Lancashire. Besides being a 
correct and careful bat the last-named is, 
perhaps, the best coverpoint in England. 
Indeed, the whole side with scarcely an 
exception is good in the field as befits an 
Oxford team, and most of them can bowl. 
The brunt of the bowling, however, will be 
borne by Mr. Williams, Mr. H. J. Powys- 
xeck, the old Malvernian, and the Worcester- 
shire ‘‘lobster,” Mr. G. H.  Simpson- 
Hayward, whose novel method of underhand 
bowling should prove very effective in India. No side on tour is 
complete without a Jessop, or something like one, and,in Mr. J. E. 
Tomkinson the Authentics have a batsman who, as the phrase goes, 
can hit like a horse kicking. He is also a brilliant racket player, 
and with the other fine racket players on the side—Chinnery, 
Raphael, Williams, and Clayton—will have plenty of opportunity of 
exhibiting his prowess on the tour. 


Australia as well as New Zealand.—Lord Hawke 
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—— has recently received a cable from the Melbourne 


Cricket Club inviting him to Melbourne, Sydney, 
Adelaide, and Brisbane, and as the Yorkshire captain 
has accepted the invitation his team will, after all, go 
| to Australia. Mr. T. L. Taylor will start a week earlier 
than his comrades, whom he will meet in New York 
on November 19, as the remainder of the team leave 
Liverpool in the Majestic on November 12. From 
New York the journey across the American continent 
will be made wz@ Chicago, Salt Lake City, and San 
Francisco, where a match will probably be arranged. 
\ Leaving San Francisco on November 26 
there will be a sea voyage of three weeks 
before New Zealand is reached, the distance 
between San Francisco and Auckland being 
as nearly as possible 6,000 miles. About 
\\ AN two months will be spent in New Zealand 
AGS and a month or six weeks in Australia and 
‘Se \ Tasmania, the cricketers leaving for home 
\ \3 . on or about March 23, 1903. The return 
\=  \ journey will be made vid Vancouver, where a 
-.\ match will be played, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to Montreal. 


A Famous Bowler.—Mr. Arthur 
Appleby, who died the other day at the 
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early age of sixty-one, was almost 
unknown to the present generation of 
cricketers, though not so many years 
ago he was the finest fast bowler in the 
country. As he played pretty regularly for the Gentlemen vy. Players 
from 1867-78 his career may be said to have extended over ten 
years. After dropping out of first-class cricket, however, in the latter 
year he made a reappearance for the Gentlemen at Lord’s in 1887. 
He accomplished one feat which must be quite unique among 


WICKETKEEPER 
Mr. Cecil Headlam 
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bowlers of his pace. While playing for the Gentlemen at Lord’s 
in 1872 he bowled Richard Daft with a ball which pitched more 
than 2 ft. off the wicket and which the batsman made no attempt 
to play. Lockwood has, of course, frequently bowled batsmen with 
-a fast ball which turned at least 1 ft., but I doubt whether even 
the great Surrey bowler has ever made one of his fast ones break 
almost a yard. 


J. H. Sinclair.—J. H. Sinclair, who made two 1oo’s against the 
Australians—one for the Transvaal and the other for South Africa— 
on his day is one of the longest hitters I have ever seen, and some 
of his rapid scoring feats in South 
Africa will bear comparison with 
almost anything Jessop has done. 
Playing at Harrogate for the 
South Africans v. Yorkshire he 
drove Rhodes clean out of the 
ground, the ball hitting the driver 
of a hansom cab who was sitting 
on his box on the rank outside 
the ground. Sinclair has always 
been a thorn in the side of 
English teams which have visited 
South Africa, and he was particu- 
larly successful against Lord 
Hawke’s last team, which went 
out in the winter of 1898-9. 


A Prisoner of De Wet’s.— 
Sinclair served throughout the 
first eighteen months of the war 
as a scout in General French’s 
force and was taken prisoner by 
De Wet, from whom, however, he 
managed to escape after six weeks 
hard trekking, for at the time the 
British Army were hard on the 
heels of the renowned Boer 
general. When Sinclair got back 
to the English forces the first 
person he met was, curiously 
enough, Frank Mitchell, the 
Yorkshire cricketer—himself a 
Johannesburger now—who had 
played several times against Sin- 
clair for Lord Hawke’s team. 


S&S Ey 
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A Pleasant Game.—From a 
spectator’s point of view the match 
between the Corinthians and 
Sheffield Wednesday was a much 
more pleasant affair than the match against Sunderland a fortnight 
earlier. Speaking as a player Mr. Fry declares also that it wasa 
better game. Under these circumstances everybody ought to have 
been pleased. The Corinthians were certainly in better condition 
than in their first match, and the game was fast from the beginning 
to the end. L. J. Moon was not a success as centre, but Wright 
and the younger Corbett were brilliant. Moreover, Wilkinson in 
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goal was a great improvement on Driffield. C. B. Fry was inclined 
to play tricks, and Timmis was out of form, but the real weak spot 
in the amateur eleven was Pollock-Hodsoll. The Corinthians for 
some years have not been particularly strong in the half-back line, 
but I do not ever remember seeing them as badly served by any 
half as they were by Pollock-Hodsoll last Saturday week. 


THE CORINTHIANS vy. SHEFFIELD WEDNESDAY 


A throw-up by the referee 


The Absence of Shin-guards.—I do not know whether it is 
due to the humanising effect of intercourse with the Corinthians, 
but it is certainly a noticeable fact that most of the league teams 
that have opposed the Corinthians at Queen’s Club during the last 
couple of years have dropped shin-guards. The last occasion on 
which I recollect seeing professionals wearing shin-guards against 
the Corinthians was in the match for the Dewar Shield at the 
Crystal Palace in 1901, when the Aston Villa players protected their 
legs after the usual fashion of professionals. Sheffield Wednesday 
took another leaf out of the Corinthians’ book last Saturday week 
by not retiring to the seclusion of the dressing-room at half-time. 


Comets of the Football Field.—In the Scottish League Dundee 
have had a comet-like career during the present season. For the 
first few weeks they were quite irresistible, and at one time it 
looked as if they might finish at the head of the league. Without 
any apparent cause, however, they suddenly fell from their high 
estate and have failed to score a single point in their last five games. 
This dramatic turn of the tide of victory may not be gratifying to 
Dundee, but it adds to the interest of Scottish football. Nothing is 
more injurious toa game than the unbroken success of any oneteam, 
Not so long ago the sole interest in Scotch football was whether the 
Celtic would beat the Rangers or vice versa. These two clubs were 
so vastly superior to all their competitors that whichever beat the 
other was practically assured of the championship. 
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FOR THE SANDOWN FOAL STAKES AT SANDOWN PARK—WON BY PEKIN- 
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THE TELL-TALE TUNNEL. 
A COMPLETE STORY. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 


he night express was making its customary 

pause at Grantham Station while the 

engines were changed for the next long run, 
one hundred miles, to York. 

It was not a crowded train as I easily 
perceived when I alighted with the rest to 
stretch my legs. Most of the passengers had 
turned out, too, and we lounged about staring 
at each other without keen interest until time 
was up and the sharp cries of ‘Take your 
seats,” “ Now for the north,” sent us back to 
our Carriages. 

I had a compartment to myself, and I 
regained it without paying particular attention 
to those nearest me save in the vague, un- 
conscious fashion that would hardly serve for 
later recognition. One man I noticed in the 
next carriage—he and I alone were travelling 
“first,” at any rate in that part of the train— 
but do not think I should have known him again 
but for his travelling cap with the lappets tied 
under his chin and his loose ulster with a 
cape; distinct facts in his appearance 
although they made little impression on me 
at the time. 

Then another matter claimed my notice. 
There were sudden cries, ‘‘ Now, sir, now ! If 
you’re going on, look sharp, sir, please.” I 
saw a man, a laggard, hurrying down the 
platform puffing breathlessly in evident dis- 
tress as though the pace was too great for 
him. 

He made straight for where I sat but 
stopped one compartment short of mine, and 
as the train was already moving they hustled 
him in neck and crop; the signal was given, 
“Right,” the whistle sounded, the engine- 
driver blew a response, and we steamed ahead 
full speed. 

I felt rather concerned about this neigh- 
bour and late arrival. His white face, his 
staring eyeballs and hanging tongue told of 
great physical exhaustion, and I fancied that I 
heard a groan as he tumbled into his carriage. 
Evidently he had run it very close ; had come 
upon the platform at the very last moment 
and had all but missed his train. He had 
only just joined it, of that I felt sure, for I had 
not observed him on our departure from King’s 
Cross nor here at Grantham. Why had he 
been so anxious to save his passage and at 
such peril to himself ? For he was ill—I made 
sure he was ill; so sure that I threw down 
my window and leaning out shouted to the 
1ext compartment asking if anything was 
wrong. 

No answer came, or it was lost in the 
rattle and turmoil of the express. Once again 
I called out, having no certainty that I could 
be heard, but certain at last that I heard no 
reply. Why should I worry further? The 
next compartment was not empty, that I 
knew. If the newcomer was really ill and 
wanted help he could get it from his travelling 
companion, the man in the loose ulster and 
cap tied under his chin whom I believed to 
be in the carriage with him. So I dismissed 
the matter from my mind and sank back 
among the cushions of my seat to rest and be 
satisfied. 

1 must have dozed off, but only for a minute 
or two as I thought, and I seemed to be still 
asleep and dreaming when again I heard a 
groan in the next carriage. It was a perfectly 
vivid and distinct impression, as half-waking 
dreams so often are. I could not at the 
moment say whether what followed was 


reality or a figment also of my drowsy brain. 
What I heard I have said was a groan 
fraught with keen anguish ; what I saw was 
quite as clear but still more extraordinary and 
unaccountable. 

The train had slowed down and was 
almost at a standstill. We were in a tunnel ; 
the lamps in the carriages threw a strong light 
upon the brick walls and reflected all that was 
going on in the compartment next mine (none 
of the others near had any occupant). 

But in this, the adjoining, compartment 
two figures stood out plainly—men’s figures, 
and one held the other closely in his arms ; 
more than this I could not make out. I saw 
it clearly although but for a brief space only, 
a few seconds of time, for now the train 
moved on rapidly with increasing speed, and 
we ran out of the tunnel. The reflected 
scene, of course, disappeared at once as 
completely as though wiped off a slate. 

There was trouble next door, of what 
nature it was impossible to guess, but I felt 
that it must be ascertained forthwith. If it 
was a case of serious illness then the one 
hale man would surely ring the alarm bell 
and seek assistance for the other ; if it was 
foul play he would make no sign, and it then 
became my bounden duty to interpose with- 
out delay. 

These thoughts flashed quickly through 
my mind, and it seemed an age whilst I 
waited to resolve my doubts. Probably no 
more than a few seconds elapsed before I 
put my hand to the signal and stopped 
the train. I was first to get out, and hardly 
waiting the stoppage I clambered along 
the footboard and stood upon it, looking into 
the carriage. 

No one was to be seen within. 

“Quick, quick !” I cried to the guard when 
he came up. “In here. Something has 
happened. There is a man, sick; I fear he 
has fainted. He wasn’t alone, but I cannot 
see the other man.” 

Now the carriage door was opened and 
disclosed a body lying recumbent, inert, in a 


Strangely stiff, haphazard fashion on the floor. 


The guard stooped down, waving his lantern 
over the white drawn face, and moving the 
body gently on one side. 

“All up with him I expect. Run, some- 
body, along the train and see if there’s any 
doctor aboard. And you, sir, what do you 
know of this ?” 

I described what I had heard or thought I 
had heard and seen, including the glimpse 
reflected in the tunnel. 

You must have been dreaming or you’re 
inventing,” was the guard’s rather abrupt com- 
ment. “ Couldn’t have seen anything like that 
—’tain’t possible. And how comes it you know 
such a lot about it? You tell us, too, there 
was another man in the carriage — what’s 
become of him? A fine story !” 

“Would I have given the alarm if I was 
implicated in any way?” I answered hotly. 
“Don’t be a fool, guard.” 

The guard would have answered me rudely, 
no doubt, but at that moment a doctor 
appeared upon the scene. 

“The man is dead; beyond all question 
dead,” he said at the very first glance. 

“And the cause of death?” I asked 
eagerly, while the guard frowned at me as 
though I were making myself too busy. “ Are 
there any marks of foul play ? ” 
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‘None visible,” replied the doctor after a. 
brief examination. “I should say it was. 
heart, but I cannot be certain till I have 
looked further.” 

“Which you can do somewhere else and 
better than here,” interposed the guard.. 
“We've lost too much time already. I must 
push on to York and report there, This is too- 
big a job for me.” 

“You ought to run back to Grantham,” I 
protested. “It’s quite close, not half-a-dozen. 
miles.” 

“T don’t want you to teach me my duty,. 
and I’m not going. I’ve got first of all to keep. 
time. Why should I go back?” 

“ To identify the dead man—he got in at 
Grantham—and to give information as to the: 
man who got out.” 

“Oh bosh!” cried the guard. ‘‘ There was. 
no man. No one but yourself, and you’ve got 
to come along with me, and—that”— he 
pointed to the corpse—‘‘on to York.” 

‘TI certainly shall not go on with the train. 
I shall go back to Grantham alone. There is- 
no time to be lost. The other man——” 

I thought the guard would have struck me. 
He was obviously ready to lay violent hands 
on me, and he repeated that he meant to- 
take me on to York; if necessary by force. 

“You’ve no authority. You're not a 
police officer, and I am, or as good, for I am 
a Government official. Here is my card. Let 
there be an end of this. I think you are. 
wrong in going on, but at any rate I shall 
walk back to Grantham by the line. Be so 
good as to look after my things in the next 
compartment,” and with that I alighted and 
left the guard rather crestfallen. 

Within a few minutes, walking rapidly, 
I re-entered the tunnel whith had been the 
scene of the strange incident, and in less than 
half an hour I reached the station. It was 
dimly lighted, for the next express train, the: 
12.6 “up,” was nearly due, and there were 
several officials upon the platform. 

I went up to one, an inspector, and briefly’ 
told him what had happened. 

“Dear, dear! Of course. I remember. 
That was Mr. Erasmus Bateman. He belongs. 
here—a rich man, greatly respected, has the. 
big stores in High Street. He was in a hurry 
to catch that train, for he was going down 
to-night for the great timber auction at Hull 
to-morrow. He buys a lot for his furniture- 
factory ; that is he did I suppose I ought to- 
say. Poor Mr. Bateman! He was heavy,. 
over fat for his age, and he ought not to have 
tun so fast.” 

“ Would he be likely to have much money 
on him ?” I asked. 

“Why, yes; likely enough. He was his. 
own buyer and he dealt always in cash.” 

Here was a motive for foul play. I saw. 
the disappearance of this second passenger 
explained. Bateman had died  suddenly,. 
almost in the other man’s arms. 

If evilly disposed it would be but the 
matter of a moment for the latter to get 
possession of purse and pocket-book and all 
valuables ; everything, in fact, and make off, 
leaving the carriage at once, even at the risk 
of his life, 

It was a pretty, a plausible, theory enough, 
and I put it before the inspector with the whole 
of the facts. 

“ I’m inclined to agree with you, sir, always. 
supposing there was any such man,” he 
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replied. “ Your tunnel story isa big mouthful 
to swallow.” 

“There he goes,” I whispered, clutching 
at the inspector’s arm and pointing to the tails 
of a check ulster disappearing into the booking 
office. ‘‘He must not see me, he might 
recognise me as having been in the north 
express. Butgo; sharp’sthe word, Find out 
where he’s booking to and take a ticket for me 
to thesame place. Hereare a couple of sove- 
reigns. Youll find me in the waiting-room.” 

He came to me there, bringing a ticket for 
King’s Cross, the other man’s destination. 

“ Travelling up, no doubt, by the 12.6 mid- 
night express, due in London at 2.40, Mark 
you now, inspector, I want you to telegraph to 
Scotland Yard and ask them to have a detec- 
tive on the arrival platform to watch for our 
gentleman in the check ulster and flap cape 
and ‘stop’ him.” 

“Mention my name, tell the office to 
look out for me, and we'll arrange further 
together.” 

An electric bell sounded in the signal box 
and the inspector cried, ‘Here she comes. 
You wait, sir, till the last. ll mark the ulster 
down to his carriage and I’ll put you the next 
door. You must be on the look-out at Peter- 
borough and Finsbury Park. He might get 
off at one of these stations.” 


Our Fifth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October I. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ox the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.e., answers to the sixth acrostic 
(dated November 5) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, November 17. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


“No fear, ” I said as I got into the carriage 
with a parting injunction to the inspector that 
he had better te'egraph also to York giving 
the deceased’s name and inform his relations 
in Grantham. 

My man in the ulster did not move on the 
way to town. | was continually on the look- 
out, alert and wakeful, watching in every 
tunnel we passed through for some corro- 
boration of my former experience. In the 
flying train probably at this time of night 
everyone but myself was sound asleep. The 
lights were certainly reflected on to the brick 
walls, but no action or incident. Never- 
theless, I was now quite convinced that I had 
made no mistake as to what I had seen. 

I was close behind the check ulster 
directly its wearer alighted. So was my 
friend, Mountstuart, the detective, to whom as 
he ranged alongside I whispered :— 

* Take him straight to the nearest station. 
I will charge him there with robbery from the 
person. Mind he does not ‘sling’ (throw 
away) any stuff.” 

Except for my caution I believe he would 
have got rid of a fat, bulky pocket-book, but 
Mountstuart caught him in the act and took 
it from his hand. He began to bluster, 
shouting, “What does this mean? How 
dare you interfere with me. Who are you?” 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Fifth Series) 


Tae eee Ome Pe ieP saa 
2. (I) O U 
BMS ene CraG: -EeiSauS 
GE ns G eevee keep ona 
iS eeeeeP yaa ORE anlar bie ee 
6) He Ole PEE = LO. UN 


1. Or Jaffa. 3. ‘‘ Sovereigns'’ and ‘‘ Shekels’’ are 
not accepted. 4. ‘‘East'’ is accepted, ‘‘ Enthusiast’ is 
not accepted. 5. Pride’s (or Pryde’s) Purge. 6. For- 
merly Earl of Hopetoun, now Marquis of Linlithgow. 

Correct answers have been received from—Aboo, 
Abraham, Afric, Abigail, Atkins, Astrachan, Amabelle, 
Attmar, Arshan, Antoo, Astwood, Abou, Agnon, Auntie, 
Afflo, Astar, Abul, Admanor, Aylwards, Amherst, Addled, 
Ave, Ayacanora, Amsi, Ashbury, Antonio, Aaronsrod, 
Adam, Aenea, Aglu, Amenartas, Ampelopsis, Aspiring, 
Aat, Abracadabra, Alex, Aar, Almeria, Aredane, Aston, 
Bentrovato, Bedrock, Bijli, Bigwood, Boonga, Burman, 
Bonze, Bohn, Bibury, Balgolf, Bilbo, Buddo, Boon, 
Barker, Billum, Bishke, Barnby, Bonacord, Bhong, 
Bonito, Bosmere, Bones, Bosso, Boveen, Bruno, Bumble, 
Bydand, Baccarat, Biftek, Booboo, Beagle, Babu, Bairnie, 
Beefers, Berth, Bogey, Burfran, Braemar, Barney, 
Bunooney, Barum, Chitchat, Cass, Carinthia, Cheers, 
Cuthbert, Chippie, Calpe, Cambria, Charley-boy, Chunar, 
Cutwater, Cudwall, Cob, Coomor, Cynica, Coffi, Chinka, 
Charter-party, Chloe, Canadienne, Candid, Cardo, 
Cheshire-cat, Chums, Codling, Cornuto, Decem, Dobyn, 


Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Fifth Series) 


Tally-ho, tally-ho, the fox is found and away. 
Hear the hounds’, the hounds’, the hounds’ melo- 
dious bay. 


. Men use it to make beer. ’Tis grown in Kent. 
With Scotch boys join it—not the same intent. 


. A lady's Christian name that howe'er fair 
She be—reminds me always of a bear. 


. Reversed I am a big gun; but less N 
I seem a magnate of the Church to men, 


. ‘*Unspeakable "’ they call him, likewise ‘‘ Porte."’ 
A naughty boy is so called—not in sport. 
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“ You will hear soon enough,” said Mount- 
stuart quietly. “In with you. We are going 
to Portland Road.” 

I never saw a man so dumfounded. He 
was dark-eyed, lantern-jawed, cadaverous- 
looking, and he was shivering no doubt with 
the sudden shock of his unexpected arrest. 
He gave his name at the station as Gregory 
Carstairs, a commercial traveller, and it came 
out that he had had business dealings with 
Mr. Bateman. The temptation had been 
irresistible when he held the dead man in his 
arms to search and despoil him. He thought 
it was quite safe ; no one could know of his. 
presence in the carriage, and the sudden death 
would be attributed to natural causes. 

His possession of the stolen property was. 
enough to secure conviction for theft, the only 
charge pressed, for death had really been from 
heart failure. My evidence as to what I had 
seen was heard in court, and heard with mixed 
feelings in which incredulity predominated. 
The judge and some others were sufficiently 
interested, however, to put my statement to 
the test by actual experiment on the Under- 
ground Railway, andthe fact of the tell-tale 
reflection was triumphantly proved. 

The next time I met the guard of that 
night express he was very crestfallen and 
admitted that he had made an ass of himself. 


Competition. 


Donna, Dorymane, Dorridge, Dawker, Dingo, Dugli,. 


» Dodo, .Droit, Daddy, Depot, Dahlia, Dodie, Dohumo, 


Darkie, Dawn, Devonia, Dodge, Do-little, Ellart, Edina, 
Essendon, Eitnua, Elma, Ellhay, Eblow, Ercles, Ekward, 
Enigma, Evergreen, Evilo, Elyor, Fortiter, Florentia, 
Ferret, Florodora, Fallal, Flutter, Felpie, Fetlock, 
Fiddle, Flossie, Figgs, Fascombe, Glevum, Gipsy, 
Grappler, Golliwogg, Guernsey, Gogo, Gallagher, 
Grampian, Guessaright, Golo, Hopeful, Harlowite, 
Heb, Haxor, Haskell, Hovite, Heath, Halfoh, Herb, 
Hawkseye, Hastombe, Heckle, Haiya, Hastings, 
Herminia, Hyenna, Hibernia, Hyffu, Haytor, Ivy,. 
Ignota, Intombi, Iffley, Ibby, Isag- Iolanthe, Isis, 
Induna, Inverloddon, Irene, Jackjill, Jiguel, Jako, 
Jumbo, Japanese, Jimson, Jinks, Jap, Judy, Juliet, 
Keys, Kilton, Kispig, Kingston, Ko, Khyum, Kinbuck, 
Lav, Lud, Leamington, Lombardismee, Lavram, Lybis, 
Lanrie, Leafrule, Libys, Lorelei, Lambro, Locomobile, 
Leslie, Lifter, Lucifer, Loftus, Mummer, Magunota, 
Margot, Madcap, Mithrick, Minorca, Mickleham, Major, 
Mascotte, Morna, Martock, Misbith, Max, Marand, 
Mourino, Manxman, Mordenboss, Marston, Maraquita, 
Maxo, Minerva, Motor-car, Matush, Maxo, Monachus, 
Mazzer, Moonface, Natas, Nibs, Nick, Novice, Norvic, 
Nimble, Novara, Needle, Navan, Normanhaugh, Nedals, 
Nutcombe, Ouard, Ovinus, Oldcleeve, Oubit, Owen, 
Oh-girls, Ooloo, Odnil, Outsider, Penetrator, Pakon, 
Perhaps, Piebald, Pongkyle, Paddy, Pharaoh, Pingpong, 
Pollux, Paris, Persevere, Polyanthus, Porcupine, Phunga, 
Pippip, Polla, Piffle, Primrose, Quentin, Querward, 
Ronin, Rajabhong, Rockaway, Rip, Ruatonim, Rowena, 
Rozlin, Reel, Ronsau, Rabbithutch, Redun, Robin, Roma, 
Ryde, Ranelagh, Retsim, Rajah, Rita, St. Olds, Schvudze, 
Sec, St. Aubyn, Sirrom, Sperans, Sturford, Shaitan, 
Skedaddle, Susie, Stump, St. Casse, Shufflefeet, 
Solvo, St. Quentin, Seamus, Stormcloud, Sweetbriar, 
Square, Squish, Scarlett, She, Snogrops, Toddles, 
Turbot, Twoees, The-flat, Tinker, |Trumbles, 
Topper, Tucubar, Triesto, Tamlane, Trebor, Tublin, 
Trottiwee, Timbrel, Truth, Tingut, Themis, Tinlinn, 
Tubbs, Telephone, Tramp, Tiddliwinks, Tortoise, Tus- 
sock, Tarkar, Twig, Toby, Troubled, Tafwade, Ternie, 
Taainga, \Tottie, Teloc, Trifle, Turco, Tiflis, Toman, 
Tina, Taran, Triumvirate, Tinpot, Tyne, Tartar, Tri- 
bulation, Tinman, Trinidad, Taffy, Teresa, Teggit, 
Ursa-minor, Ulysses, Ubique, Undine, Usher, Valentine, 
Vupps, Verax, Veloci, Victor, Vixen, Vigilo, Vulture, 
Vineleaves, Wax, Wontgo, Wouldwin, Waxsteed, 
Waherne, Wybith, Washington, Wishwell, Wyandotte, 
Winks, Wellswood, Wynell, Wyst, Wascombe, Whatho, 
Warrigal, Warwick, We-two, Winifred, Xenophon, Yoko, 
Yardarm, Yoh, Yarker, Yadillah, Yumpsome, Yam- 
borough, Yelfolah, Yardes, Yevrah, Yatso, Yarli, Yellow, 
Yedward, Ydob, Yahoo, Yellowboy, Yurgood, Yunto, 
Yaddo, Yurry, Zeta, Zemzem, Zatoff, Zoippus, Zadkiel, 
Zurno, Zazel, Zero, Zingari, Zuan, Zamiel, Zyx. 


“ Paddy" forgets that one acrostic in the fourth 
series was cancelled and that therefore his eleven correct 
solutions must have that one deducted as was done in the 
other cases. His eleven, in fact, are ten. The Acrostic 
Editor regrets that no answer to No. 1 (fifth series) was 
received from ‘‘ Chinka"’ or ‘‘ Pongkyle.’’ Telegrams 
when received are accepted, but are most unsafe and 
should not be used. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


ne is often amused to see how the imitative 
instincts and inventive and imaginative 
faculties of boys rise superior to circumstance, 
If one is the happy possessor of a ball of any 
kind a game of cricket presents no difficulty. 
The problem of bat and wickets is soon solved. 
Any odd piece of wood is quickly hacked into 
the rude semblance of a bat, and if a wall or 
the side of a house is not handy to scratch a 
wicket on and act at the same time as wicket- 
keeper an old box set on end or a heap of 
discarded garments serves equally well. 


Gor caddies are dowered with an especial 

measure of this inventive and imagina- 
tive faculty. At Hanger Hill the caddies 
have constructed a small course of their own 
whereon they play many matches. They are 
keenly alive to modern developments, for the 
club they use consists of a single length ot 
stiff wire bent at the end into the form ofa 
club head. This wire club has great driving 


he new ball is called the ‘‘ Wizard,” and 
in principle is identical with the others 
just named. It is claimed for it, however, 
that it is more scientifically made, being better 
centred and balanced. The rubber winding 
is somewhat thicker than in the Haskell, and 
it has a thicker skin the better to withstand 
the cuts and blows of this evil world. We 
have tried the ball pretty thoroughly and have 
no hesitation in saying that in some respects 
it is a distinct advance. It flies well, putts 
well, and keeps its shape wonderfully after 
many rounds, and shows but little tendency to 
crack or split. 


N cbody has succeeded so far in getting a 

better idea for the inside of the ball 
than the wound india-rubber, nor is it pro- 
bable that anything better can be devised. 
The weak point of the new balls is their skin, 
which must necessarily be thin, and no maker 
has yet been able to apply it or toughen it so 


JGR AAT EH ge 


By Garden G. Smith. 


(Golfers in foreign parts where it is not 

possible to grow turf and who have 
to content themselves with putting greens of 
rolled sand will be glad to hear of a simple 
process whereby their sad lot may be amelio- 
rated. The idea comes from California, 
where turf is also scarce, and it is said to 
work admirably. We give the recipe as it 
appears in a recent number of California 
Golf :— 


The first essential in making a green is to get a smooth 
surface, thoroughly packed, of the required size; then 
pour on from two to three barrels of oil to each green. 
After this has soaked in your green is ready for sanding. 
The oil should be put on hot by spraying, if you have the 
necessary apparatus, or simply thrown on with buckets and 
spread over the surface with a hand-board. When avail- 
able an oil waggon should be hired and driven from green 
to green; however, if this cannot be done, the necessary 
number of barrels .can be placed at the side of each 
green and a large cauldron used for heating the oil. The 
benefit derived from oiling the green is that it makes thé 
green considerably slower and firmer, and more like 
putting on turf. In event of heavy rains the oil prevents 
the green from being washed out, remaining soft and unfit 


GOLF 


power and is obviously far superior to any 
other made of mere wood. But it is in the 
ball that the Hanger Hill boys have shown 
their greatest resource. It was necessary to 
respond in some way to the rubber-ball move- 
ment, and so one genius hit upon the device 
of twisting ordinary elastic bands round a 
ginger-beer cork. With this improvised 
‘‘Haskell” and the aforesaid wire club the 
caddies are developing great skill, and it will 
not be surprising if Hanger Hill one day 
produces a Vardon. 


n the matter of the new rubber-filled balls 

British manufacturers are showing charac- 
teristic dilatoriness in entering the field in 
competition with the Americans. The Haskell 
and Kempshall balls have had it all to them- 
selves for nearly a year, and now another 
American firm, Spalding Bros., have intro- 
duced a rubber-cored ball which is having a 
great vogue, 


IN THE WEST 


that it shall not be very liable to split or 
crack. 

(Gees will be sorry to hear that Old Tom 
i Morris is confined to bed with a bad 
knee. There is some trouble with the bone, 
but it is to be hoped that nothing serious is 
the matter, and that the grand old man of 
golf will soon be about again. 


lub autumn meetings are now all over, and 
with them all the chief fixtures of the 
year. Days are now too short for the holding 
of any big events, and golfers will content 
themselves with private matches and their 
monthly club competitions till the early spring. 
The migratory birds who yearly take wing 
for Pau, Biarritz, and the Riviera resorts are 
already departing, and our own northern sea- 
side resorts are almost deserted. For this 
reason November is an excellent month for a 
golfing holiday at St. Andrews, North Berwick, 
Deal, or any other good seaside links. 
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INDIES—THE KINGSTON AND ST. ANDREWS COURSE 


to play on. Greens should be oiled once a year before the 
rainy season, and a supply of oil-sand should be kept 
handy to each green as frequent sanding is required to 
keep them in good condition. 
Geks who may be going to the West Indies 
during the winter months should take 
their golf clubs with them. Jamaica is fast 
becoming popular as a winter resort, and the 
inland now boasts three golf courses. The 
oldest and best is that of the Kingston and 
St. Andrews Golf Club. It lies at the foot of 
the Blue Mountains amidst some of the finest 
scenery in the world. There are two big 
hotels—the Myrtle Bank in Kingston and the 
Constant Spring in the Stoney Hill district— 
both within easy reach of the course. Visitors 
are admitted to the club on payment of Ios. 6d., 
which entitles them to membership for three 
months. Our illustration, which shows two 
nigger caddies engaged in a friendly match, 
gives one some idea of the picturesque sur- 
roundings of the links. 
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Freaks of Fashion.—Evening functions 
just now seem to be chiefly remarkable for 
the number of black gowns one sees there. 
Curious, is it not, that in a “colour season” 
like the present the taste for black seems to 
grow even more pronounced, and were it not 
for the diamonds and coloured jewellery, not 
to speak of sequins and jet and all the hum- 
bler frivolities of a like nature which add to 
the flash and sparkle of the general effect, 
some of the recent functions would have lost a 
good deal in brightness. Fashion has decided 
that we shall be very sparing of our jewellery 
in the daytime. Any large 
display of rings or diamond 
ornaments in the morning is 
pronounced vulgar, and the 
smartest people wear abso- 
lutely no rings at all unless 
it be a plain gold one at up- 
to-date luncheor parties. But 
in the evening we may blaze 
and flash and scintillate as 
much as we please. Although 
heavy gold settings are out 
of date the Louis gevre still 
holds good, and gems are 
displayed to the best advan- 
tage for the admiration of 
all beholders. Diamonds 
and emeralds still lead the 
van, and now that red 
is rushing headlong into 
favour for our gowns at 
all times and seasons rubies 
are sure to have a vogue 
second to none.  Jewelled 
hair combs are another ex- 
travagance which is rapidly 
becoming a necessity. The 
latest of all is, I think, the 
“peacock” design, a criss- 
cross Louis pattern on tor- 
toiseshell studded with paste, 
with a little paste peacock 
in the centre, the set being 
all worked out on the same 
lines. The little wide-topped 
“loop” pin, which is per- 
fectly indispensable and is 
often pushed into the soft 
bouffant waved hair over the 


forehead where the parting 
occurs, is nearly always 
gemmed with  turquoises, 


diamonds, or emeralds, and 
provides a very pretty finish, 


Blouses and Broderies.—Hand embroi- 
deries are the fashion far excellence for the 
moment. Ethereal little blouses of crépe de 
chine, mousseline de soie, louisine, and soft 
silks are all being hand-embroidered, for the 
most part in their own colours, a flower or 
leaf design generally being chosen. One in 
white crépe de chine, embroidered in a forget- 
me-not pattern—all in white, of course—down 


the front and over the shoulders was essen- 
tially dainty and alluring, and it was supple- 
mented with no extra adornment save a little 
round yoke of circular tucks and fancy stitch- 
ing—so pretty !—while the short sheath-like 
sleeves, reaching almost to the elbow, gave 
place to a voluminous gathered fouf of 
transparent white chiffon. Then for the 
white or ivory cloth and flannel blouses there 
is an immense de- 
mand, and I am in- 
clined to think that 
nothing could be 


A CHARMING TEA FROCK 


In tucked aster-red crépe de chine with lace collar 


smarter for morning wear. I have seen severa] 
of these with deep shoulder capes hand-em- 
broidered in silk in the chestnut-leaf design 
the sleeves shaped out below the elbow with 
a double row of tiny white silk buttons, and 
the result was charming in the extreme. Of 
course, a high taffetas stock, black for prefer- 
ence, with a little turn-over muslin collar—some 
of these even are most exquisitely hand-em- 
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broidered nowadays—is a necessary finish, and 
the general effect is so good that it strikes one 
as being really smart enough for anything. 
But “variety” is essentially the motto of 
the blousemakers. A really lovely “ Paris. 
model” blouse which | examined at a very 
exclusive fashion centre the other day was in 
pistachio-green accordion-pleated chiffon, the 
whole upper part being in the form of 
a deep shoulder cape 
sloping well up round the 
throat, so that there was no 
seam to show where the 
collar began. The upper 
part of the cape was veiled 
in deep cream lace, and it 
was edged with a rather wide 
ruche of self-coloured velvet 
ribbon. The blouse was 
pouched all round over a soft 
swathed belt of the palest, 
faintest blue panne ribbon, 
and there was a big barbaric 
silver clasp with green 
cabochons at the throat and 
again at the waist. 


Modistic ‘‘ Wrinkles.”— 
A few lines back I spoke 
of the small turn-over collar 
worn with the stock tie, 
but, indeed, it seems as 
though we are not to be 
allowed to wear it in peace 
very much longer. Already 
in Paris the hard linen 
turn-over collar, to produce 
very much the same effect 
but in a more businesslike 
fashion, is being worn with 
the stock, and one cannot but 
own that it is a very suitable 
accompaniment to the short 
tailor-made gown. For the 
short tailor-made has come 
to stay at last—‘‘really and 
truly ” as the children say—to 
the immense satisfaction of 
all right-thinking folk who 
are bound to go “ on shanks’s 
pony,” or in other words have 
not the good luck to be what 
the London landlady calls 
“carriage people.” The big 
“ frilly” muffs, which are the 
prettiest item of a woman’s 
dress nowadays, require to 
be held at a proper angle, 
and now that muff chains have been 
abolished both hands must be thrust into them 
to achieve this object; for what with our 
long straight stoles and straight-fronted figures 
the upright “soldierly ” appearance of a smart 
woman is considerably marred if she has to be 
clutching with one hand at her ‘‘tail.” The 
necessity, however, of the little pleated skirt— 
which must just avoid touching the ground— 
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being immaculately made is so obvious that 
those who cannot afford to employ a good 
tailor had better have it turned out in as 
simple a fashion as possible and leave the 
pleats, the panels, or the hip yoke severely 
alone. It is, in fact, these self-same short walk- 
ing skirts over which the fashionable ¢Zaz//eur 
de dames is expending far more thought and 
attention than even the “carriage garments.”, 


Wonderful MHead-gear.—But if—to be 
de rigueur—our walking gowns must be 
curtailed, so by the same intention may our 
hats be as flat as a dinner plate and as large 
as a tray. A drive down the Bois de 
Boulogne on a Sunday afternoon very soon 
assures one on this point, for the 
chapeaux which crown the dien-coiffée 
heads of the smart Frenchwomen as 
well as the best-dressed of our own 
countrywomen for the most part 
evince these two characteristics most 
unmistakably. Feathers, either in clus- 
ters or as single long ostrich plumes 
meeting behind and falling negligently 
over the hair, appear to be the. most 
po pular, while shaded velvet foliage in 
soft, tender greens or tawny autumn 
tints is almost ubiquitous. Velvet 
chrysanthemums or roses are also 
employed, and one of the newest 
crazes is dyed lace in vivid red or 
blue shades knotted and falling in 
the form of a long cache-feigne over 
the hair. I have even seen it falling 
in deep voluminous folds over the 
shoulders like a curtain for the back 
of the hat, and, frankly, the effect 
was hideous. But then it isnew, and 
I am a daughter of Eve. When I 
have looked at it once or twice again 
or seen it worn by a pretty woman 
sufficiently beautiful to turn every 
article of attire into a “thing of 
beauty,” as Midas turned everything 
into solid gold, I shall, perhaps, be 
prepared to swear that nothing more 
charming and desirable was ever 
invented to be the delight of the 
feminine mind. 


Cloth for All Occasions.—There 
is an undoubted chzc about the cloth 
evening dress, but oh ! how carefully 
it should be manipulated. It is so 
profusely afpligué and trimmed and 
the cloth is of such ultra-beautiful 
quality that to give it a name which 
covers so wide a field seems something 
in the nature of an insult, but the 
fact remains nevertheless. There is 
the usual treatment of sable edging 
and deep lace cape collar, and on 
an ivory dinner gown I saw similarly 
adorned the skirt was made in three 
tiers each edged with sable; there was 
a thick gold embroidery of vine leaves, 
the grapes being worked out in opalescent 
sequins, while the elbow sleeves were of 
cream accordion chiffon, full and “floppy,” 
with long embroidered strips of cloth partially 
covering them, and a full graduated flounce 
of lace falling away from the elbow. The 
popularity of chenille as a trimming, not only 
for our hats but for our gowns as well, seems 
to be increasing by leaps and bounds. One 
or two ultra-smart gowns have been seen at 
Longchamps of pale putty-coloured or grey 
cloth, almost completely hidden by an open 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


latticework of chenille like the mesh of a fish 
net, finished all round with tasselled ends. A 
large red or black hat, or even a little fur 
toque, is the usual accompaniment, the latter 
being small and round with no trimming save 
a brush osprey, and the big muffs invariably 
carried are just as often designed of cloth as 
fur, the latter being introduced in bands or 
strips, while wide frilis of accordion-pleated 
chiffon or lace compiete the effect, which is 
usually most picturesque. 


EVENING COAT 


In resecda-green satin, trimmed with self-coloured accordion-pleated chiffon, ermine collar | 


and stole ends of ermine 


Another Gown.—Another very smart race 
gown was of pistachio - green velvet with a 
wide graduated border or flounce of stitched 
cloth, the pouched bodice being of the latter 
overlaid with wide mitred tabs of velvet. The 
cape collar was of lace, and there were lace 
manchettes to correspond, over which the 
velvet sleeves were slashed up from the elbow 
in long tabs. A sac paletot of petit gris, 
flung over the arm for emergencies, was the 
concession the wearer paid to the decidedly 
wintry weather, and the costume was supple- 
mented by a large black picture hat with two 
long sweeping feathers. 
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Simplicity and Caprice.—In the matter of 
our toilet-table appurtenances I hear that our 
tastes are likely to be very simple and a trifle 
severe this season. Silver-backed brushes 
and combs are assuming quite a plain appear- 
ance, the only adornment being a reeded 
border, and this will probably be good news 
to those to whose lot it falls to keep the 
dressing-table accessories in proper order. A 
plain silver or gold brush “‘ pays ” for cleaning 
far more than one of an ornate description, 
and in my humble opinion looks infinitely 
better, while there is a great, and if anything 
an increasing, fancy for tortoiseshell goods of 
the kind, with a gold, silver, or jewelled mono- 
gram on the back. It is quite chzc to be a 

little severe this winter. Not con- 
sistently so, perhaps, but it is a never- 
varying characteristic of our feminine 
nature that once we reach the 
height of ornamental exaggeration 
it is always followed by a long drop 
back into primitive simplicity. At 
other times fashion is like a capricious 
nurse who violently snatches away 
our toys before we have nearly 
finished playing withthem. The case 
of the muff chain is a very good 
instance ofthis. It suited us admirably 
in times gone by to suspend our valu- 
able furs securely from our necks and 
lose at once all responsibility regard- 
ing them and all fear of leaving them 
in our friend’s drawing-room or on 
the counters of shops. Dame Fashion, 
however, very soon got tired of seeing 
us harnessed in such a manner, and 
now the woman who dare wear a 
muff chain for the purpose for which 
it was originally intended is hopelessly 
old-fashioned and out of date. 
There are times in the life of most of 
my sex when the inclination to turn 
hospital nurse or sister of mercy 
becomes almost irresistible, not from 
any altruistic motives, perhaps, but 
simply to free herself from the 
arduous yoke which Madame La 
Mode imposes upon her votaries. 
There is a great deal to be said for a 
uniform, but, alas, only the other day 
I heard of a probationer at a London 
hospital get- 
ting severely 
reprimanded 
font he 
fashion of 
her sleeves 
and an hour 
or two after- 
wards for the 
height of her 
heels, so per- 
haps, after 
all, unifor- 
mity of dress has its snares and pitfalls known 
only to those who are obliged to adopt it. 
Rumour informs me, too, that it is exchanged 
for “ mufti” with the utmost alacrity when 
the “sister” or probationer is “ off duty.” 
DELAMIR A. 

Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Lady's Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64a. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 
be executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


publish herewith 
an illustration of 
little of 
journalists re- 


the batch 
who 
cently made a jour- 
ney through Canada. 
They were photo- 
graphed, the 
sender of the picture 


informs me :— 


In front of the royal 
shanty, a typical Canadian 
lumbermen’s eating and 
sleeping shanty erected in 
the woods by the million- 


as 


aire lumbermen of the 
Ottawa Valley for the 
lumber-choppers, where 


the Prince and Princess 
of Wales (then the Duke 
and Duchess of York) par- 
took of a lumbermen’s 
meal of pork and beans 
eaten off tin plates just as 
the lumbermen do. The 
journalists partook of a 
meal under; similar ar- 


n reference to an 
earlier paragraph 

of mine these 
jottings dealing with 
the spelling of the 
name of the Zatler a 
calls 
my attention to the 
fact that although 
Steele’s Tatler, 
Leigh Hunt’s Zadler, 
and the TZatler of 
1877, in which Mr. 
Swinburne published 


in 


correspondent 


his only novel, were 
all spelt with one 
“t” there was a 
Tattler that lived 
for a short time 
in 1889 which was 
spelt with two “ t’s,” 


Helsby 
THE BRITISH JOURNALISTS WHO VISITED CANADA AT THE REQUEST OF THE 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


é ts, E “ 
Bioieeeata The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—E. G. Le Sage, Daily Telegraph ; W. H. White, Whatever EM 
ome of the corre- Daily Mail; W. T. R. Preston, Canadian Emigration; T. N. Howe, Highland News. Front row—L. have been the fate 
Thomas, Cardiff Mail; Mr. Wetherall, Liverpool. Post; A. E. Fletcher, formerly editor of the Daily 
spondents of the Chronicle; F. C. Stuart, the Times; Hugh Spender, Westminster Gazette and Daily Express; of some of the 
New York Times Arthur Copping, Daily News others this, at any 
Saturday Review rate, deserved to fail, 


are agitated by the 

problem whether David Copperfield was a gentleman. It will be 
remembered that the dying Dora remarked of herself that she was 
not fit to be a wife, and David did not contradict her self-accusation. 
The latest letter on the subject is from another Dora, whose letter, 


written from New York, runs as follows :— 


We agree with Mr. George A. Allen that David Copperfield should ‘never have 
admitted the truth of Dora’s accusation of herself,’ that she was not fit to be a wife, 
which he certainly did by his answer. We can fancy the self-satisfied air with which 
David made his reply. Poor dying child, what a stab he gave her! It was his fault 
that she remained a child wife. The right kind of man would have helped her to 
develop the latent womanliness that was in her nature and which no one had called 
out. David was never a manly boy nor a manly man. He was a cad, and a 
‘* beastly '' one at that. Dora. 


he firm of John Walker and Co., Ltd., of Farringdon House, 
_ Warwick Lane, sends me a very ingenious invention called 
““Walker’s Letterette Tablet.” They claim that in this invention they 
have given the first practical solution of the difficulty of producing 
and combining paper and envelope, and I am disposed to agree with 
them, for the scheme by which you can write a letter on a pad, tear 
off, and despatch—the gum being already attached to the combined 
notepaper and envelope—-has great advantages. The thing is not 
very easy to describe, but is unquestionably very ingenious. 


M: Rudyard Kipling appears in an unexpected point of view in 

Mrs. Harcourt Williamson’s Book of Beauty to be published 
shortly by the Hutchinsons at, ten guineas ; that is 
given to the book an example of vers de société, I 
in giving these verses here :— 


to say, he has 
have pleasure 


Roses red and roses white 
Plucked I for my love’s delight; 
She would none of all my posies— 
Bade me gather her blue roses. 


Half the world I wandered through, 
Seeking where such flowers grew— 
Half the world unto my quest 
Answered but with laugh and jest. 


Home I came at wintertide, 

But my silly love had died, 

Seeking with her latest breath 
Roses from the arms of death, 

It may be beyond the grave 

She shall find what she would have. 
Mine was but an idle jest, 

Roses red and white are best. 


€ 
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if only on account 
of its spelling—for Steele has made the name classic. 


M rs. 


Would it not be well to encourage a little accuracy in this wicked world? I am 
struck with the slipshod way in which statements are occasionally made by careless 
scribblers who do their little best to depreciate the value of the press as an exponent 
of what is being said by other people. Let me give an instance that comes near to me, 
I recently wrote an article for the Sphere on the question, ‘‘ Should Women Work." 
It is being much quoted in the American papers with the remark that :— 

“Mrs. Clifford deprecates third-rate work, and while declaiming against the 
women who perform it and declaring that it should not be permitted, she adds—with 
afterthought—that where third-rate work is all a woman is capable of she must be 
encouraged in every possible way to go on doing it!"’ 

I am not at all surprised at that note of exclamation; but I said nothing of the sort. 
What I did say was that a woman had no business to go on painting silly little pictures 
that pleased only third-rate judges and helped to crowd out, better work. But since 
some women who had to work (to save themselves from starvation) were only able to 
paint inferior pictures we should recognise them and help them, remembering their 
courage and their longings, and I added there must be second-rate, third-rate, and 
tenth-rate work at prices to match; but I do not think men or women should paint 
tenth-rate pictures if they can do any other work, and in that way I come back to 
the perfection question. For I had been urging that since many women must work 
for food and shelter, they should try and do that work which they could do best, and 
struggle to doit as best it could be done, so that if the result meant only third-rate 
achievement why, after all, it was better than tenth-rate achievement (of which we 
get plenty nowadays), and should at least have more encouragement than the tenth- 
rate as well as the sympathy to which a struggle to do well entitled it. 

The best work, the first-rate of everything, we all desire both to do and to have, 
but there are those who cannot do it and cannot have it, and yet need all the 
necessities of life with a keenness the rich are often incapable of understanding. 
They should surely have some share of recognition—not the great prizes, of course, 
but still a respectful understanding of their efforts as well as of their limitations. 
All people cannot live in wide thoroughfares, but that is no reason for flouting those 
who live in narrow ones, though we may not wish to concern ourselves intimately 
with them. The struggle for life, the aches and pains of it, the longings and dis- 
appointments, are everywhere, and remembering this there should be, I think, some 
sympathy for those who, in spite of long striving and great longing and weary applica- 
tion, only in the end achieve the third-rate, especially when it is possible to respect 
them for not attempting that in which they would only have achieved the tenth-rate. 
Perhaps my critics, especially the gay American ones, will agree. 


W. K. Clifford, the well-known novelist, sends me the 
following letter :— 


suppose the two best-selling books to which we have to look 

forward in connection with the war are the ‘‘ Memoirs” of Mr. 
Kruger and the “‘ Experiences” of General De Wet. Mr. Kruger’s 
“ Memoirs” are to be published here by Mr. Fisher Unwin ; General 
De Wet’s reminiscences, I believe, by the firm of Cassell. De Wet’s 
exhilarating experiences will probably be published serially before 
they are issued in book form. 


very newspaper of standing becomes in turn an indirect maker 

of books. The first book made by THE TATLER is Mr. 
George W. E. Russell’s For Better 2 For Worse? a reprint of his 
pleasant articles in this journal. Mr. Fisher Unwin is the publisher, 


